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THE SEA-GULL. 


For the “ Albion.” 


I stand upon the silent shore ; 
The ocean stretches far away, 
And many a soft and snowy sail 
Comes sweetly glancing up the bay. 
Slow roll the waves; the clouds above 
Scarce move along the blue serene, 
And all is fair on earth, in air, 
To beautify the scene. 


I long for wings to cleave the void, 
And o’er these brilliant billows fly ; 

Now stooping down to kiss the sea, 
And now remounted to the sky. 

O sea-gull! what transporting bliss, 
What joy of liberty is thine ; 

As from thy plumage fresh and fair 
Thou tossest off the brine ! 


From slumber on the rocking deep 

Thou wak’st, to meet the early day, 
And, restless, wanderest near and far, 

With none to guide thy devious way, 
Emblem thou art of all that’s free, 

That's gay and joyous, strong and bright; 
When all around is shadow, thou 

Still seems’t one flake of light. 


I love the silver hour of dawn, 
These soft blue skies, and waves more blue, 
Yon snow-white wings and sails that wear 
The same unspotted, cloud-like hue ; 
And though I may not, like the bird, 
Career and sweep from sky to sky— 
There are no fetters on the mind, 
My thoughts can soar as high! 


Park BENJAMIN. 
ere rer emer 


A METHODIST’S LOVE CHASE, 


A curious pamphlet has lately been reprinted from an edi- 
tion published by a Mr. Hook, in 1848, of a transcript of a MS. 
in the British Museum, under the tithe—* Narrative of a Re- 
markable Transaction in the Early Life of John Welsey.” We 
are indebted to Mr. Russell Smith for the new edition, which 
is enriched and illustrated by a review of the work by the late 
Rev. Joseph Hunter. This review ectly vindicates the 
authenticity of the MS. which is in the British Museum—* Add. 
MSS. 7119"—and details its history. It consists of two parts 
—one a narrative in prose, which is a copy, and avowedly 
written by an amanuensis, and another a narrative in verse, in 
John Wesley’s own handwriting. The two narratives relate 
to the same transaction. About the transaction itself there 
can be no dispute. There is not one of Wesley's bi phers 
who does not speak, with more or less distinctness, of Wesley's 
intention to marry one Grace Murray, and of the fact that the 
marriage was prevented by Charles Wesley. No suspicions 
are entertained by Mr. Hunter of the genuineness of this docu- 
ment; nor, on its first publication, was any dispute raised on 
this point. The evidence on this head is complete and unas- 
sailable. Differing in this respect from Collet’s forgery of cer- 
tain love-letters purporting to be written by John Wesley in 
his youth, this “ Narrative” is undoubtedly a genuine frag- 
ment of biography, of which the principal person concerned— 
the celebrated John Wesley himself—says, “ Hardly has such 
a case been from the beginning of the world.” A fost chapter 
in any hagiology has its interest. When a dropped stitch is 
taken up in the personal bi phy of one who, for good or for 
evil, has influenced the religious life of millions, it is,as a mere 
per ered to the - ~~ pore wey yd but in a 
psychological point of view the study of this strange and be- 
wildering love-story, with all its labyrinth of romance and 
religion, the hero and heroine of which were John Wesley and 
his servant-maid, has another and superior value. No doubt 
the first aspect of the thing is its utter grotesqueness. Ne sit 
ancilla tibi amor pidori might be a safe counsel to a libertine 
Patrician, but the leading cases of Briseis and Tecmessa one 
would hardly expect to find ruling the most influential 
preacher and the greatest ecclesiastical innovator of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Yet this is the substance of the present narrative. In the 
year 1748, John Wesley being of the mature age of forty-five, a 
conference of the Methodist Society was held in London in which 
“after a free and friendly debate,” the remarkable conclusion 
was arrived at—probably with a view as well to certain sweet 


| anybody but an apostle, might have had its dangers, Wesley 


that time, as the 


narrative has 
her as my own.” 


Inthe aes form, L “I conversed with 


ey puts a? 
But the course of such true and Arcadian love,-even in the 
apostle of a revived 1, did not run smooth. We must 
condense as we can strange story. 

Wesley's declaration of love occurs on August 4, 1748. The 
two turtles travel together through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and in September the lady is left in Cheshire with one John 
Bennet, an itinerant preacher. Already the fair and spiritual 
widow had gone through a courtship from one Brydon, also a 
Methodist preacher. As soon as Wesley was off the scene, 
Grace Murray and Bennet commence love-making, or per-| 
haps renew an old and dormant flirtation; and the lady ac- 
cepts Bennet at once, formally promises to become his wite, 
and writes a wonderful letter to Wesley, asking his consent 
and blessing, “ believing it to be the will of God.” A regular 
complication occurs. The gay and spiritual widow retains 
the two strings to her bow, and is alternately on and off with 
Wesley and Bennet; and, after much dissimulation on every 
side, upon Wesley urging the doctrine of precontract in his 
own favour, she is on with the old love though not quite off 
with the new. Bennet is dismissed, and in 1749, when Wes- 
ley goes on a missionary tour in Ireland, Grace Murray, now 
affianced to him at Dublin by a contract de presenti, accom- 
panies him in the triple character of domestic servant, friend, 
and co-apostle. For several months, in a position which, in 


leads about a sister who is not a wife. 
The episode with Bennet was believed to be over, and in 
September this unmarried couple of fellow-travellers return to 
Bristol. Here the fair Grace “ hears some idle tales concern- 
ing me [J. W.] and Molly Francis,” and in a sudden fury of 
jealously ls Bennet by a secret and loving letter. Bennet, 
surprised and pleased, promises to meet her when she came to 
the North, where, still in company with Wesley, she soon ar- 
rives. Here the three met at Epworth, in Lancashire. “A 
curious scene now comes on.” esley retaliates, accepts the 
widow’s decision, and not only gives her up, but thinks it right 
that they, é.e. Grace and Bennet, should marry without delay. 
The lady, however, is a match for this move. She takes to 
her bed, and sending for poor perplexed J. W., assures him 
from this vantage ground “ that she loves him a thousand times 
better than she ever loved Bennet; but she is afraid, if she 
does not marry Bennet, he will run mad,” and therefore resolves 
to marry Bennet, while professing her unalterable love for 
Wesley. Aftera day or two of this curious ne, Wesley 
brings the matter to an issue, and leaves the lovely wn ew 
with this final declaration on her part—“ I am determined to 
live and die with you. The two turtles, in reconciled, and 
Bennet once more dismissed, set out to Berwick, visiting the 
Societies, on very amicable, and of course apostolic, terms ; 
“yet,” says Wesley, “I could not consent to her repeated re- 
quest to marry me immediately.” In this game of cross-pur- 
poses, it seems that, as soon as either party is inclined for in- 
stant matrimony, Barkis is not willing. Whether it was that 
Wesley was ved to pay the lady in her own coin, or whether 
he began seriously to foresee the consequences to his own 
position and rm Ponte of marrying a domestic servant, he 
hung back. He must satisfy Bennet, He must procure 
his brother Charles Wesley’s consent. He must send an ac- 
count of the proposed marriage to all the Societies. In other 
words, he wanted to prevent the match with Bennet, and yet 
not to commit hi f irrevocably. He wished to keep the 
woman bound by her promise, and himself free not to fulfil 
his own engag t thing of the same sort of i ju- 
tion—if we are not to call it treachery or duplicity—has been 
i by one of Wesley’s biographers, Dr. itehead, as 
the cause of the failure ofan earlier affaire de cour of the author 
of Methodism—his Georgian love suit with Miss Sophy Caus- 
ton; but in this case the timid or vacillating lover found out to 
his cost, in the farens quid femina possit, what might come of 
trifling with the feelings of a high-spirited and vindictive wo- 
man. However, under these circumstances, Wesley and Grace 
Murray find themselves at Berwick, in September, 1749. From 
Berwick they travel together to Newcastle, where they “ con- 
verse together till late at night,” and “ she gave me all assuran- 
ces of the most intense affection.” The natural consequences 
follow. The reunion of the lovers revives the old flame; 
mutual pledges are revived; the solemn promise to take each 
is repeated with new formalities, and the old contract at Dub- 
lin is renewed in the presence of witnesses, under date Sept- 
ember 21 ; and on that day, when Wesley goes to Whitehaven, 
“she stood looking after me till I was up the hill.” 
At this moment, Charles Wesley comes on the stage, in con- 
sequence of a letter from John, informing him of the whole 
affair, and enclosing the copy of a letter of strong remonstrance 
which he had written to Bennet on the 7th of September, and 
in which he asserts his intention to marry the fair Grace. 
Charles is of course stupefied at the news. He flies down from 
Bristol to Leeds, finds “ all the town in an u , and the So- 
cieties ready to fly in pieces.” At length the brothers meet. 
Charles urges John against the d ing match, and insists 
on the precontract between Grace and Bennet. It does not 
exactly appear what the immediate result of the fraternal 
counsel was. Great was the casuistry displayed on the knotty 
— of the two contracts entered into by the lady. Charles 
esley sets out for Newcastle to see Grace Murray. John 
Wesley is alone and in a sea of perplexities. He fasts, he 
prays, he asks light and direction ; his mind sways backwards 
and forwards; but he writes a letter to Grace, which letter 
does not appear. Whitefield next comes on the scene, but does 
not mend matters. Wesley felt that he was playing a double 
= At length, on Monday, the 5th of October, Charles Wes- 
ey, who had not been idle in the meantime, returns to the 
town of Whitehaven, and announces that Bennet and Grace 
had been married on the previous Tuesday. We left Ariadne 
in Naxos, that is at Newcastle, look! after Bacchus—we 
mean John Wesley—riding up Hineley Hill. She had quite 
dismissed all thoughts of Bennet. Her heart was with her 
affianced lover at Whitehaven anxiously waiting his return. 
But John W: has dreams, and sad presages, and instead 
of presenting himself, sends, as we have seen, only the mys- 
terious letter. And as soon as this letter from Whitehaven 
arrives, so does Charies Wesley, who takes the matter and the 
lady in hand—and a high hand too. Sending for Bennet to 
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smarts raging in Wesley’s own bosom as to a charitable desire 
Moe = world ae not absolutely come to an end—* = 
a believer might m: without suffering loss in his soul.” 
Two or three menlhia’ afterwards we find John Wesley—or 
rather John Wesley finds himself—sick in bed at Newcastle, 
“attended continually by Grace Murray,” a widow of thirty- 
three, who in @ v edd way exes (© hawe boon hie cote: 
panion in travel, a 
and at the same time his private servant. Wesley, after “ob- 


serving her temper, sense, and behaviour,” “sliding into it I 
know not how,” told her, “If ever I marry, I think you will 
be the person.” Grace Murray snaps at the offer, and from 





low-labourer in attending to the societies, | 





Newcastle, the ——— of the end is not far distant. Charles 
Wesley lays the whole blame upon John, “as having used his 
whole art and authority to seduce another man’s wife,” i. ¢., 
| John Bennet’s affianced wife. The rest of it we prefer to tell 
| in John Wesley’s own words : 
|_ This was the scope of all his (Charles's) discourse with Grace 
| Murray at Neweastle. The effect of what he and J. B. said (for 
| they spoke just alike) was, that all in the house (unless one or two 
that were instant in prayer) were set on fire, filled with and 
confusion, and driven to their wit’s end. 8. Proctor wo’ leave 
the house immediately ; John Whitford would preach with Mr. 
W. uo more; Mat. E m dreamed the house itself was all in 
flames (and most ce: 'y it was); another dreamer went a step 


tory, “‘ John W. is a child of the d 


inoele evil,” co wale, pose a5 
mself, whose repeated words were, “ If John W. is not damn 
there is no God.” oo 

When J. B. was so clearly convinced “the fault all in me,”’ 

G. M. and he were brought together. She fell at his feet, acknow- 
ledged she had used him ill, and begged he would forgive her. 
satisfy her entirely as to any scruple which might remain with re- 
gard to me, one was brought to assure her, “I had 
and would have nothing more to say to her; only 
him to procure some place among the country Societies, 
she might live privately.’ Upon this, one cried out “Good 
what will the world say? He is tired of her, and so thrust his 
Wh— intoacorner. Sister M., will you consent to this?’ She 
answered, ‘‘ No; I will die first.” So, seeing no other way, she 
frankly declared, “I will have J. B., if he will have me.” 
On Tuesday morning, Oct. 3rd, they were married. They all 
then rode on contentedly to Leeds, to give me the meeting there, 
as well that I might have the pleasure of seeing the bride, as that 
I might acknowledge my sin (those were my brother’s expressions) 
before J. B. and them all. 

But this I was not altogether ready to do; neither did I 7 
hend she desired my company any more ; till on Friday, Oct. 6th, 
I was informed, *‘ Both J. B. and his wife desired to see me.” 
went; but oh! what an interview! it was not soon that words 
could find their way. We sat weeping at each other, till I asked 
her, “‘ What did you say to my brother, to make him accost me 
thus?” She fell at my feet and said, “she never had spoken nor 
could speak against me,” uttering many other words to the same 
effect, in the midst of numberless sighs and tears. Before she rose, 
he fell on his knees too, and asked my pardon for what he had 
spoken of me. Between them both L Bae not what to say or 
do. Ican forgive, but who can redress the wrong? 

After dinner I talked with heralone. She averred with the ut- 

most emotion, being also dissolved in tears, that she never laid the 

blame upon me, whom she knew to be entirely innocent; that she 

would rather die than speak nst one to whom she had so deep 
obligations; that at the time I first spoke to her at Newcastle she 
loved me above all persons living ; that after her e: ent with 

J. B. her heart was divided till ebe went to Ireland; and then it 
was wholly with me, and from that time till J. B. met us at Ep- 

worth; that after his speaking she was divided again, till I talked 
with her upon the youd fom which hour she loved me more and 

more, till we parted at Hineley Hill; that, when my brother took 
her thence she thought he was carrying her to me; that, when she 
knew more of his design, she told him, “1 will do nothing till I 
have seen Mr. W.,” but that, when it was told her at Newcastle, 
among a thousand other things, ‘‘ Mr. W. will have nothing to say 
to you,” then shesaid, ‘“‘ Well, I will have Mr. B. if he will have 
me.”’ Ifthese things are so, hardly has such a case been from the 
beginning ofthe world! 

Mr. Hunter is very indignant with Wesley. Perhaps there 
was as much of the traitor as of the betrayed in the matter ; 
but the case is by no means similar to Swift’s treatment of poor 
Venessa. Grace and John were tolerably well matched, and 
each peokelty played a deep and double game. Wecan hard- 
ly, with Mr. Hunter, call “ Wesley's treatment of her abomin- 
able ;” nor are we prepared to indorse the terms “ wretch” and 
“ odious” which he applies to the modern apostle. There is 
more truth in the sober verdict which he elsewhere pronoun- 
ces, that poor Bennet was a scapegoat, and that “ Grace’s con- 
duct and Wesley’s conduct are less easily justified or excused.” 
It would be difficult, in a love-chase of this sort, to say 
whether the event showed on which side the entire blame vt 
and we may reasonably doubt whether in such matters the 
awards of Nemesis are always just. But Grace Bennet died 
in the eighty-ninth roe of her age, in something like the odour 
of sanctity ; and John Wesley, shortly after the jilting of, or 
by, Grace Murray, married a rich widow, Mrs. Vizelle, of whom 
Southey says, “ that she deserves to be classed in a triad with 
Xanti; and the wife of Job, as one of the three bad wives.” 
After all that we have said, it is uous to say 
that the “ Narrative” is well worth reading. e allusions in 
Methodist history to this wonderful piece of autobiography 
are few and scanty. 
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KOHL’S DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Mr. J. G. Kohl, one of the most observant and impartial of mo- 


dern travellers, has just published A Popular Hi. of the 
of America, from stun bue to Franklin, It is written in German, 


in which language perhaps the awkwardness of the title is not so 
conspicuous, as in English, whereinto it has been rendered. The 
following notice of it, from the EZzaminer, though it deals with 
much familiar material, is yet well worth a reading.— Hd. Alb. 
One of the pleasantest and most truthful portrayers of the 
life of man, as seen in various ions, here for the first time 
abandons the present, and travels through one memorable 
passage in histo Not — quite accurate in his de- 
tails, and with a quick eye for all that is uresque, to the 
neglect of the more sober of the subject, he has written 
a work in some respects defective, if measured by the strict 
rules of historical research. But regarded as what alone it 
claims to be, “ a popular history,” the book could hardly have 
been better done. The author’s vivid grouping, in twelve 
essays, of the most important portions of the ee seems to 
impress it on the memory, and the impression on the whole is 
very truthful. 
e theme is attractive. The known history of America 
occupies hardly three hundred and seventy years; but many 
voviens centuries are interspersed with fables and traditions. 
m the very earliest times men dreamt of an undiscovered 
world. Pindar’s saying, that “ All that lay beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules was hi the wise men as well as 
from tools,” hints at a lon felt by both the fools and the 
wyester, 2 ho thought, toa Afton and Burope put togetber 
greater, as he thought, an pe put er, 
is to the same effect. The Pheenicians seem W have really 
sought land in the west. Their knowledge of sea-weeds, fo- 
to Mediterranean waters, es that they wandered far 
into the Atlantic, and some ern investigators have endea- 
voured to find traces of their in Cent 
In weak support of that theory is the tradition of certair. 
Carthagenians, “Wreaees the — peop ro end — > 
strange region, t so glowing a report 
omer Sa them to be put to death lest, at their . 
and with them for leaders, the whole body of citizens should 
vo! y 
COT fonsans repeated the old stories. V’ and Tibullus 
talked of another world in the ocean. S declared that 
only the width of the Atlantic prevented men from sailing to 
ja. Seneca, in his “Medea,” bold} 
time would come when Oceanus woul 
things, and a vast land lie exposed—when T¥phis would dis- 
cover new worlds, and there would be no longer an Ultima 
‘—— he prophecy was fulfilled by the Northmen ot th 
the P was e No en of the 
tenth century. Pitaving first Scotland, then the Fa- 
roe Islands, and then Iceland, it is plausible that the bold 
Scandinavian sailors, accustomed to arctic journeying, should 
have gone further. We are told of one Gun jiorn, whom heavy 
storms drove to the west of Iceland, and who returned 
of land which he had seen in the distance ; 


couraged 
ed Greenland in the year 982. In Ice 


and on, until he reach 
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further, and saw Mr. W. in hell fire; James Keath was peremp- 








landic annals there are records of later voyages and of the es 
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tablishment of extensive colonies, and in Greenland graves and 
stones have been found sufficient for the building of a respect- 
able hypothesis. But if the discovery was ever made, the co- 
lonists were too well pleased with their icy home to travel 
southwards, and before long they must have died out, with no 
addition made to the world’s wealth or science. 

If that tradition be taken as fact, we must (pardon us, spirit 
of Robert Southey !) include among the fables the story of 
Madoc and his Welsh compatriots. Wholesome ridicule has 
been called down upon the theory by the proposal, made by one 
of its latest and most zealous holders, that the name of the 
vast continent be changed, in honour of its true discoverer, from 
America to Madocia. Why does not some Irish antiquarian ask 
to have it branded as Brandonia? Far more to our taste than 
the history of Madoc is the venerable fable of Saint Brandon, 
the holy monk of Erin, who took boat, with twelve other 
monks, and sailed out into the western seas, not,as M. Kohl 
states, “ to introduce settlers and Christianity,” but to receive 
lessons from the perfect Christians whom they found. Row- 
ing along, it is written, they at last reached a land, crowded 
with sheep as large as oxen, all beautifully white, and all un- 
speakably happy. ‘That was the P » of Sheep. The 
travellers sailing forward, in time came to another island, the 
abode of Beatified Birds; and finally they reached the object 
of their search, a Heaven on earth : 

Forty days about this land they did them wend, 

But to no part of this land they found an end: 

It was evermore day, found they never night ; 

They could never find, in no place, such clear light. 

The air was ever in one state, neither hot nor cold: 

But the joy that there they found may never well be told. 

The fame of that story had not died out of Europe 
when Christopher Columbus was born at Genoa, some- 
where near the year 1436. History hardly yields such another 
instance of the persistent working out of an idea against 
every sort of obstacle as that of which Columbus is hero. The 
narrative of his several voyages and their issue is familiar to 
every one. Less known, and but lightly touched upon by M. 
Kohl, is the story of his earlier career. 

Settled in Portugal, about the year 1470, as a chart-maker, 
and married soon afterwards to the daughter of a famous navi- 
gator, itis not strange that his curiosity was aroused as to 
the opposite shore of the ocean tossing at his feet. Through 
fourteen years he was patiently thinking, reading, and writing, 
pee also travelling about in quest of knowledge. At 
ength, basing his arguments under three heads,—the nature 
of things, the necessity that, the world being a round ball, it 
was possible to go round it; the authority of learned writers ; 
and the reports of navigators—he arrived at a determination 
which no force on earth could weaken. In 1484 he gained ac- 
cess to King John the Second of Portugal, famous for his en- 
co ement of the expeditions to Southern Africa, and thence 
on to India. John liked the project of western exploration, 
but wished to have the credit to himself. He managed to get 
from Columbus his charts and documents, and secretly sent a 
vessel with orders to attempt the voyage. Having no master to 
inspire them with something of his own hope, the sailors soon 
put back in despair, and the whole project came to be ridiculed. 
Columbus did not stay to hear the ridicule. As soon as he 
knew of the treachery practised upon him he left Portugal in 
—. He seems to have at once crossed into Spain. 

erdinand and Isabella were just then fully occupied with 
the Moorish war, but after some delay Columbus obtained an 
audience, and it was arranged that the matter should be refer- 
red to a council appointed to meet at Salamanca. Thither 
came the most learned ecclesiastics, astronomers, and geo- 
graphers who could be gathered together. The scene was in- 
terest A simple, self-taught mariner opposed himself to 
all the learning and bigotry of the day ; and none ever had a 
more narrow-minded intolerance than the Spanish ecclesias- 
tics who founded the Inquisition. They would not listen to 
his talk on nautical matters. The pressed him with pas- 
sages from Scripture and from the Fathers, which his theories 
were said to controvert. Had not Lactantius proved the ab- 
surdity of our having antipodes, a part of the world where 
le walked with their heels turned up and their heads 
ing down, where trees grew with their branches down- 
w and where it rained, hailed, and snowed upwards? 
Had not = declared the theory untenable, since it was 
im ble that the race of Adam could have crossed the ocean, 
and there was no Bible warrant for supposing two creations? 
It was urged that even granting the earth's form to be spheri- 
cal, it was not possible that the heavens could be globular, and 
therefore that the other hemisphere could only be a dark 
chaotic mass. Another objector maintained that even if a 
ship should succeed in reaching India by that route, she could 
never return, for the earth was shaj like a mountain, the 
descent of which was easy, though dangerous, but which it 
would be utterly impossible ever to reascend, considering the 
yielding nature of the waters. Columbus answered boldly and 
scornfully. The authors of Scripture, he said, were not tech- 
nical cosmographers ; they spoke figuratively, adopting such 
popular views as would t serve to enforce their spiritual 
teachi He honoured the Fathers as valuable religious 
guides, but ventured to call in question their science and phi- 
losophy. He showed how reasonable and necessary was the 
Pythagorean view of the earth’s roundness, and set forth his 
whole scheme of exploration. The council decided inst 
him. He was retained at the Spanish Court, however, for six 
years, entertained with vague pledges and promises, of which 
the fulfilment was constantly postponed. Then his plans were 
referred to another council, and, in accordance with its ver- 
dict, the sovereigns announced their intention of not entering 
on the work. Angry, but not disheartened, Columbus set 
forth, intending to walk to France, and there present his suit. 
Yet he never reached France. On the road, wayworn and 
footstore, he knocked at the convent of Santa Maria de Ra- 
bida, and asked for a crust of bread and a cup of water. Its 
prior—let his name, Juan Perez de Marchena, never be for- 
gotten—kindly asked his business, and listened with charmed 
ears to the brave man’s statement of his project. The prior 
detained him, went himself to Queen Isabella, to whom he had 
formerly been confessor, and pe: her to undertake the 
glorious work. She promised, and after many further delays, 
rformed her promise. Columbus was not long in fulfilli 
pl toher. He'left Spain on the 3rd of August, an 
saw the New World on the 12th of October, 1492. Henceforth 
the labour was easy. 
M. Kohl may be right in saying that it was vexation at the 





eetend we he had lost that caused Henry the Seventh of|and continental work to undertake any 


d to be a great helper of further discovery; but there 
is error in his assertion that Columbus, sending his brother 
Bartholomew to the King, offered “(though vainly) to under- 
ba for him ry he of Gawovery in the West.” Only a cu- 

us accident hindered Henry from being the willing patron 
of Columbus. About the year 1484 iotluiemen set out for 

id, but on the way he was robbed, both of his money and 


over this discovery were not great. * * 


by constructing little charts for the mariners frequenting the | 
port in which he lodged. When, at last, he was able to com- | 
plete his journey, he received far kinder treatment from Henry 

the Seventh than Christopher had met with elsewhere. The 

King quickly and gladly promised to undertake the work, and 

Bartholomew went back rejoicing, to inform his brother. On 

the road he learnt that the discovery had already been made, | 
and that Columbus had been started on his second voyage. 

In default, King Henry gave help to John Cabot and his son 
Sebastian, brave Venetian adventurers then resident in Bris- 
tol. M. Kohl has confounded the two men, and told both 
stories as of the father. John obtained a patent for discove 
in 1496, and on the 24th of June, 1497, he reached Newfound- 
land. Thus he was the first European known to have set foot 
on America, Columbus having as yet gone no further than the 
West Indies. “In England,” says M. Kohl, “ the rejoicings 
* Cabot had no 
successor.” Neither statement is accurate. We have evidence 
that the English did rejoice very greatly. “They run after 
him like mad people,” ‘wrote the Venetian Am or in 
London at the time of John Cabot’s return, “so that he can 
enlist as many of them as he pleases, and a number of our own 
rogues besides.” John died in the very year of his triumph, 
but his son Sebastian continued the work. Both men, like 
Columbus, and all others in that day, sought to reach India; so 
that the new-found-land, suppoged to be an island, was not at 
first fully valued. Sebastian aimed to skirt it on the north, 
and thus gave origin to the long series of voyages in quest of 
a North-west Passage. Only when his course was arrested hy 
the huge barriers of ice did he turn round and travel south- 
wards, following the North American coastland almost as far 
as the present district of North Carolina. Those rocky parts 
were not very inviting. The English voyagers who followed 
the Cabots preferred to go on seeking for a route to India, or, 
if they halted anywhere, to grow rich by conducting fisheries 
in Newfoundland. 

Men of other nations worked their way to other parts of the 


The Pilgrim Fathers, leaving England in 1620, fixed the cen- 
tre of the several New States. In 1664 the English 
conquered New York from the Dutch. In 1682 Pennsylvania 
was founded, and many more successful efforts were made be- 
fore the establishment of Georgia in 1738. If South America 
seemed especially designed for Spanish colonisation, the north- 
ern part of the continent was as much the property of the 

lo-Saxon race. Swedes, Dutch, and French were succes- 
sively driven off in order that all the States, till recently united, 
with Canada, and the other h provinces around, might be 


serve the main features of English life. ; 

To the French, German, and Russian contributions towards 
the colonisation of America M. Kohl gives chapters containing 
full and fair information. With a wy | and pleasant chapter, 
in which he sums up the result of the finding of America upon 
commerce, navigation, science, religion, and politics, ends a 
work which we like not the less because we have noticed in 
it some inaccuracies and errors. 


- 
A QUIET NOOK. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By John Ruffini, Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” de. 
CHAPTER I.—CONTINUED. 


Well, absorbed in my new passion, I had for some time al- 
most forgotten Ueli and Suldi too, when my attention was 
forced back to them. Chancing one morning to pass before 
the workshop already mentioned, I caught sight of both of 
them in it, engaged in the strangest of occupations. Ueli, his 
shirt-sleeves tucked up to his shoulder, was presenting to 
Suldi’s mouth, nay, forcing into it, his naked arm, excitin 
him all the while, with voice and ture, to bite it. Suldi, 
on his side, entering fully into the spirit of what he supposed 
to be play, was pretending to snatch and tear at the flesh with 











vast continent. In 1499 Amerigo Vespucci, Alonzo de Hojeda, 


might and main, though he left on it no worse result than the 


and Juan de la Cosa, discovered the mouth of the Amazon, | innocuous white impress of his teeth. Ueli looked too much 

and the coasts of Guiana and Venezuela. Next year Pedro in earnest to be sporting; and yet, short of sudden madness, 

Alvarez Cabral found Brazil; and in 1501 Rodrigo Bastidas| how suppose the man bent on getting himself bitten by the 
oO 


tracked the shore of New Granada 


as far as Darien. Colum-/| animal’? 


I knew not what to make of the scene; it was the 


bus bravely ending, in 1506, his noble, slighted life of three | more unaccountable from a short phrase that Ueli kept repeat- 


score years and ten, lived long enough to see much of his New | ing with a ring of triumph. “ 
{ | ing 


World parted off among adventurers as arrogant and ferocious 
as they were bold and persevering,—long enough to hear his 
great claims spoken of lightly, and to see the fair land which 
he had known in its virgin purity defiled by all the most hor- 
rible vices of mankind. 

The stories of Cortez and the Pizarros, pleasantly related in 
two of M. Kohl’s chapters, are well known through the bril- 
liant, truthful of Prescott. A whole army of travellers 
trod the intermediate between Mexico and Peru. 
1513 Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, holding foremost rank among 
the Spanish voyagers for daring and ‘brutality, was the first to 
witness the Southern Sea. In 1517 Francisco Hernandez Cor- 
dova, sailing west from Cuba, reached a beautiful promontory, 
thickly peopled, and adorned with splendid cities, containin 
broad streets, gorgeous temples,and high houses. They asked 
the natives what was the name of the place, and received for 
answer, “ Yucatan,”—that is, “I don’t understand you.” So 
the district was called Yucatan. 

Meanwhile more southern parts were being explored. In 
1516 Juan Diaz da Solis discovered the River Plata, and in 
November of 1520 lan crossed the Patagonian Straits 
which bear his name. Boldly purposing to ny ee aes 
the world, he was, in April of 1521, put to death by the natives 
of the Island of Matan. But his comrade, Sebastian del Cano, 
continued the voyage, and, late in 1522, reached Seville in a 
merchant vessel rightly named Victoria, with a crew of thir- 
teen men, the residue of the fleet, in five ships, which had 
started more than three years before. Sir Francis Drake's 
voyage round the world, the first effected by an Englishman, 
was fifty-five years later. 

M. Kohl does not understand the policy of Hawkins, Drake, 
and their contemporaries; indeed, his chapters about English 
research are altogether less carefully studied and less gene- 
rously written than any other portion of the work. “ The 
English,” he says, “ first began by plundering the Spaniards in 
the hemisphere belonging to them; and their easy conquest 
caused them to overlook things of much greater importance. 
More than twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign were consumed 
before any one thought of establishing a “ solid, useful, per- 
manent, and agricultural settlement.” Far different was 
the real state of affairs. From the first the desire of all the 
English adventurers was the establishment of solid and useful 
colonies in the northern parts of America, those parts not yet 

by Christian nations. In the earlier half of Eliza- 
beth’s reign many charters to that effect were granted to the 
men of whom M. Kohl complains. But England could not 


diplomacy of Philip of Spain was cunningly exercised for the 
extirpation of all free religions and tor the subjugation of all 
free states to himself, and it was the clear duty of all true 
Englishmen and Christians to resist him to the utmost of their 
power. By harassing him in his American possessions, taking 
off his wealth, and forcing him to detach many of his best sol- 
diers for defensive purposes, they were adopting a practice 
held lawful in all wartare,and never so n as at that 
time. It was a high and patriotic thought that drove men to 
attack the Spanish colonies, and so capture the ships going 
thence or thither. In that way they were not only weakening 
the power which was being concentrated for the Armada fight, 
they were also training themselves for manly exercise of their 
strength when than fight took place, and so were most wisely 
preparing for the more peaceful work of colonisation as soon 
as it was expedient. 

aM. Kohl asserts that Sir HumphreyGilbert’s expedition of 1583 
was “ the first fleet which ever left the shores of England not 


any English undertaking for the hunting of slaves or the ra- 
pacious seizing of wealth. Nine years earlier, however, in 
1574, we find Gilbert in company with Sir Walter Raleigh, his 
half-brother, sailing to Newfoundland and other parts, in view 
of establishing a new and ful colony. Several other 
= were made in the following years; one especially, in 
1579, by Simon Ferdinando, at the instigation of Sir Francis 
Walsingham. But England was then too 


returned disconsolate to England. Ral 
tlement of Virginia, and made many bold attem 


, which 
would have prospered but for the urgent n 





of his maps, by corsairs, and brought thereby to such povert 
that he could do nothing for some years but keep himself alive 














sing inducements, to the growth of colonies. In 1607 
Smith planted a young state around the Bay of 


spare them for the work. ‘Throughout that period the vile | 


freighted with over-rapacious, slave-hunting men.” We have joke or two at Louisa, and moved to 
not been inattentive to the subject, but have found no trace of at the possibility of the dog being m 


repeated 
J of every tragedy in the wind, and followed at their 
sturdy Englishman in winning the battle against Philip in Eu- | Udi, 


rope. 
The seventeenth century left room, and even supplied = 
0 


r bisst nitt” was the — 
Now,chancing to know, as I did, that diss meant bite an biting 
it needed no t effort to translate the words into English, 
“ He bites not.” But this did not help me at all to the signifi- 
cation of what I was witnessing. 

The second bell, announcing breakfast, had long rung, and 
I was half an hour past my time. I hurried in accordingly, 
and, passing before the kitchen, I thrust in my head, a3 usual, 
to wish Jungfrau Madeleine good day. She was in tears. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“ Suldi has bitten Louisa,” was the sobbing answer. 

“ Merciful heavens! Louisa bitten !” 

The blood froze in my veins, and I sprang towards the break- 
fast-room. 

It presented the aspect of a sea in a tempest, but I had no 
eyes but for Louisa. She lay coiled up in her mother’s lap on 
the sofa, as unconsciously graceful in her paleness and tears, 
as she used to be in her merriest moods. Two big drops stood 
on each cheek, like dew on a white rose. Spent with emotion, 
she was ready to fall asleep. I knelt down before her to put 
my face on a level with hers. “Oh, my poor child, what is 
it?’ Louisa undid her wrapped hand, and held it up to me. 
I saw the bloody marks of four teeth on her right wrist. It 
was a slight wound, but, slight as it might be, a dog’s bite is 
always a terrible thi Who can think of the possible conse- 
quences without shuddering? I felt a knot rise in my throat; 
with the motion of a little kitten, Louisa put her left arm 
round my head, and drawing it to her, Sppeey gently, 
“ Suldi is‘a naughty dog, but don’t let him be killed.” a 

In fact, at the moment cries not a few of “ Death to Suldi, 
rose from the company, from the softer sex especially. Of 
these Louisa and her mother were alone for mercy. Poor 
Frantz, the only responsible power present, stood in the centre 
| of an excited circle, a target to a German and French cross-fire 
| of interpellations, objurgations, remonstrances, and threats of 
a general departure of the boarders in a body, if an example 
was not made of the culprit. The choleric gentleman, true to 
his temperament, stormed louder than all the rest together. 
He said it was a shame that lots of children should be enticed 
to a public establishment to be mangled in that way, that the 
police ought to interfere, that the legislature ought to be ap- 
| pealed to. 
| a4 as agreed on all sides, had witnessed the fatal deed 
| Louisa’s mother and Jungfrau Madeleine being the first per- 
| sons attracted to the spot by the child’s cries. Yet, there were 
|two versions current already as to the manner in which the 
| catastrophe had been brought about. According to the first, 
Louisa had not so much as brushed by the animal, crouching 
‘across the threshold, when he had attacked and bitten her. 
| According to the second, backed and abetted by the majority 
of mothers, possessing children less popular than Louisa, this 
| latter had given t provocation to the dog by treading upot 
| his tail. ow they could know she had, or had not done 90, 

when, by common agreement, no soul was D sey none 
| stopped to inquire. Louisa, who could alone unloose this gor- 
dian knot, candidly confessed to being so frightened at hi 
Suldi growl at her, when she by him, that she co 

| not tell whether she had done or not done anything to hurt 
him. As to me, my firm conviction was and remains to this 
day, that Louisa on Suldi’s tail. Suldi, as I hinted before, 
was not the dog to bite any one, least of all a child, without 
|The provocation. But this is nothing to the point. 





The arrival of the doctor, fetched instantly from the nearest 
| village, considerably allayed the general excitement. He ex 
amined the wound, declared it to be a mere scratch, which 
| would heal in a day or two, put a little plaster upon it, cut ® 
away. A covert hint 
, thrown out by the cho 
| leric gentleman, the physician dismissed first with laughter, 
and then with a grave assurance that Suldi was as healthy ® 
dog as could be, who ate and drank heartily, as the doctor had 
| seen just now. 
Upon this, Louisa was carried up to her room by her rea* 
sured mother; those of the company who had not yet break 
fasted, I among others, fell to their toast and coffee ; those who 


in home | had, went out to their several avocations. No idler re 
\ i large colonial enter-| in the room, but Frantz and the choleric gentleman in clos 
prise. Gilbert was lost in 1584, ana the remnant of his fleet | confabulation in a distant corner. 


“ Now then,” I heard the 


” 


planned the set- latter sa oye 0 wile, peteneg to Frantz to go with him 
Frantz in hi i 


“ Now turn, going. I scented & 
eels. 

” shouted Frantz, from the threshold of the hous 
j door. Ueli instantly obeyed the summons, followed closely 
by Suldi. I sought in vain on Ueli’s features for any, the leas 
trace of emotion of any kind. Nature had cast counten- 





ance in so stiff a mould, and kneaded it in so opaque a clay, 


ruled by men speaking the English tongue, and eager to pre- © 
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that strong indeed must be the feeling to pierce its way through | that date—a very hot day it was. It might be half-past one | dry indenture on the level of the river, sprang down into it, and 


it. There was nothing of the kind at work for the present ; | o'clock in the afternoon. We had just done dining—the din- 
rehended from the ner hour was twelve—and were most of us sitting at our coffee 

under the thick-clipped silver poplars in front of the house ; 
uch was | the children, unmindful of the sun, were at their games, some- 


only a shade of embarrassment, as I a; 
long straw he held in his mouth, and as a tooth pick, in- 
stinctively with a view to give himself countenance. 
at least my conjecture; but I might be mistaken. As to Suldi, | times in, sometimes out of sight, in the lawn 


slipped off his smock 

duldi’s strength was just then well-nigh exhausted ; a shout 
from Ueli revived it fora moment. The dog pushed desper- 
ately on for a yard or so, close enough for Ueli to wade into 





onder, on the | the water up to the chest, and fling the smockfrock within 


there was no mistaking the consciousness of guilt, which | right of the avenue. Conversation was languishing, and many | Suldi’s reach. He caught at it with his teeth and held on 


weighed on his head and tail, both humbly seeking the 


und. | an eyelid drooped under the influence of the hour, when we | fast ; Ueli drew the garment and Suldi with it towards himself. 


Frantz, with a few words to Ueli, who responded “ Jo,” led | were startled out of our drowsiness by the loudest of terrified | Another moment, and rescued and rescuer lay panting by each 


the way to the kitchen. The choleric gentleman was there | screams ever raised by ten infantine throats at one time. 
already, his legs wide apart, his hands behind his back, his | 
back to the stoves, in the classic pose of a gentleman airi: 
himself at the fire. Frantz took up his station at the big table | elder rty. 
in the middle of the room ; Ueli half sat upon it, one foot resting | ones, Lo 


: uisa foremost, still rushing on with her companions. 
on the floor, both confronting the choleric gentleman. Be-|I am so 


A responsive scream anda rush forward of the mothers. | . ; ernes: 
ng |“ What is it? What is it?” was the agitated question of the | Suldi, as soon as he could move, withdrew from him with dis- 
“ Suldi, Suldi,” was the cry of the fugitive little | trust. This was Ueli’s finishing stroke. He sank under it. 


| other on the little creek. 
Ueli’s success did not prove unmingled with bitterness ; 


He buried his face in his hands, and * * I was too far 


y to say it, but I say it because it is the truth, the | to sce whether he wept. Suldi had not the heart to leave his 


tween them squatted the accused, his tail towards the latter,| name of Suldi, and more than that, the black silhouette of | friend long thus. He crawled near to him, sniffed at him, whined, 
his head against the cowman. J angen Madeleine and I, on Suldi standing in relief against the white track of the avenue, | and licked his hands. Ueli opened his arms to Suldi, and kept 
e 


the other side of the big table, completed the court-martial. spread such a ic among the motherly ranks, that they in- 
The proceedings being carried on in the local German, I | stantly joined in the flight of the children, and never stopped 
could only-get such an outline of them as my interpreter, Ma- | till they were all inside the house, nay, up the stairs to the first 
deleine, could convey in a hurried whisper. They did not | storey. I need scarcely say that we of the strong sex present, 
take long. The choleric gentleman, in a few concise phrases, | four jn number, including the narrator, did our duty by the 
began by demanding, in the name of the corps of boarders, the | fair ones, first rushing forwards at their heels, then trying to 
culprit’s head. Frantz stated as briefly his acquiescence in the | stop their mad race back, and at last covering their retreat 
demand, and, turning to Ueli, asked him if he had anything to | from the enemy—an enemy who, truth to say, looked any- 
say for his client. Ueli chewing his straw with the utmost in- | thing but dangerous. Poor Suldi,evidently scared by the con- 
difference, answered “Nothing.” “The heartless wretch,” | fusion he had created, limped on slowly and cautiously, stop- 
whispered .I to Madeleine, “how coolly he sacrifices his | ped now and then, and, whether standing still or moving on, 
friend !” wagged his tail most conciliatingly. 
“Don’t believe it,” said she, nudging me by the elbow.| The alarm raised by the fugitives had brought the whole 
“ Ueli has something in his head.” | household to the front door, Frantz included. saw him, at 
Ueli in the mean time had risen up, taken Suldi by the col- | sight of Suldi, strike his forehead with his clenched fist, then 
lar,and moved towards the door. Frantz and the choleric | withdraw for an instant, and re-appear gun in hand. Suldi 
gentleman did as much, and so did Madeleine and I. Ueli, no sooner saw the gun, than he galloped away towards the 
once in the passage, halted and stooped to mend, or pretend | cow-house. The uncouth figure of Veli was standing on the 
to mend something wrong in the dog's collar. This delayed | threshold ; Suldi sprang towards him, put his front paws on 
him a few seconds, during which, Frantz and the choleric gen- | his shoulders, an licking his friend’s face. Frantz 
tleman, passing by Ueli, came to the foot of the staircase lead- | was upon them in a twinkling. 
ing up to the apartments inhabited by the boarders. Here the | “ Get out of the way,” thundered Frantz to Ueli. 
choleric gentleman stopped, and, after a short further exchange| “I can’t, I won't,” cried Ueli. 
of words, went up the staircase. “Tl blow your brains out if you don't,” shouted enraged 
In the same instant, Ueli rose from his stooping posture, | Frantz. 
seized Frantz by the flap of his coat, towed him back to the| “Do,” answered Ueli, coolly, drawing the dog closer to him- 
kitchen, swept in Madeleine and me, who were the last to come | self. 
out, and shut the door. Then in a confidential, nay, cajoling| Frantz was exasperated ; nobody can say what might have 
undertone, of which I should never have thought him capa- | been the consequences, if Madeleine’in tears, some of the board- 
ble, he said,“ Pll tell you what we’ do (how I admired that | ers, and myself, had not interfered. We succeeded in ‘ wring- 
re); we'll put Suldi out of the way until der Herr and the chil- | ing the gun out of the maddened man’s hands, while Madeleine 
dren are gone.’ Frantz met this unexpected proposal with a was ot wh with Ueli. Ucli had no rebellious intentions. 
shake of the head, as much as to say “ it won't do.” | He knew what he had promised, and stuck by it, only he wanted 
The inarticulate objection was instantly overruled by Ueli. | to do it himself, he said, and not there. 
~ 1 know of a place up the mountains,” said he,“ where he will| “ Will you do it really ?” asked Frantz. 
be as good as buried. Ili take him there at once.” Still} “TI will.” 
Frantz’s head moved objectingly. Ueli pursued with a certain} “Upon your honour?” 
solemnity, ““We must not spill the blood of any of God’s| “Upon my honour,” affirmed the cowman, with a motion 
creatures, except in a case of absolute necessity, and here | of the right hand not wanting in nobiljty. Upon this under- 
there’s none such. Trust him to me; he'll never show his | standing Ueli was left alone, and retired with Suldi into the 
face at Schranksteinbad again, I answer for it, till bidden to do |cowhouse. He came out of it almost immediately, looked 
so.” | about him for a few seconds, as if irresolute, then struck across 
| the fields, shunning the avenue. His face was turned to the 
at lain, towards the river. He is going to drown him, thought 
him.” Thanks toJungfrau Madeleine’s rapidity of translation, | 1; the solemnity with which Ueli had pledged himself to doit, 
I lost not a syllable of the dialogue. | left no doubt, in my mind, as to his determination. Drowning 
Frantz looked hesitating ; as to me, being won over as I was | excluded the necessity of spilling blood, a decisive considera- 
to mercy’s side, ever since I had heard it advocated by Louisa | tion, in my mind, in favour of that mode of execution; then, 
and her mother, I took upon myself to suggest to Mr. Frantz| he had no weapon about him, thatI could see, not even a 
the advisability of having a regard to the recommendations of | cudgel. 
the two really injured parties. Though expressed in French,! So long as they were in the grounds of the establishment, 
my appeal, its sense at least, was perfectly understood by Ueli, | Suldi walked thoughtfully and cautiously along, turning oc- 
who rewarded me for it by a grin and agrunt expressive of gra- | casionally round to see whether they were followed. The 
titude. The counsels of clemency prevailed at last. Frantz was a consciousness was evidently upon him that he had had a very 
hot-headed, but a soft-hearted fellow ; besides, he was fond of] narrow escape. But, as soon as he had crossed the road and 
thedog. In short, Ueli’s request was granted on condition that | the railway, Suldi became demonstrative, jumping for joy, 
the dog should be off within an hour. “ And if he ever comes | barking, and barring Ueli’s progress. Ueli neither encouraged 
back !’ added Frantz with an ominous gesture. Ueli wasted | nor discouraged this display of feeling ; he only turned Suldi 
no time in vain protests, but hurried to his cow-house, in | out of his own way, when necessary, and walked on fast. 
yarn | with the exile, put on his Sunday cluthes, and both We had almost all the breath of the vale to cross in order 
departed. to get to the river. It was a treeless valley, as flat as the palm 
All this did not exactly give me the key ofthe strange scene | of my hand, all meadows and tures—no possible conceal- 
I had seen enacted in the workshop. Was Ueli drilli 











“ And if he dees ?” put in Frantz. 
“ He won’t—but, if he does—well, then we'll have done with 





him long embraced. What was his agony of mind during this 
| close embrace, God only knows. I saw him rise on a sudden, 
| raise his hand, and, to my horror, strike a blow—a second, a 
third, a twentieth, a fiftieth—then fall back at his full length. 

Ueli’s immobility made me uneasy after a time. I crept to 
the spot; Ueli heard me, got up, and motioned me away with 
the look of a man who must be obeyed. For once there was 
no lack of expression in his countenance. 

It was the last look I had of him. He came back late at 
night, as reported by Jungfrau Madeleine, informed Frantz 
he must go away next day, and in fact left early in the morn- 
ing. 

“ How did he look ?” I asked. 

“ Just as he did when you saw him first, and were so much 
puzzled by his appearance, like a man who takes no thought 
or interest in anything.” 

I returned on the morrow to the fatal spot. There was not 
the least trace of blood, or of the earth around having been 
| dug; but, on going a little farther along the bank, I found, be- 
| tween two willows, indications of a fresh-made grave. 

Poor Suldi! poor Ueli !—To be continued. 


Stiha-nbi boon 
AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


am unaware of the literary value of a testimonial to the moral 
character of a writer, but being requested by the author of the fol- 
lowing statement to testify to iy knowledge of himself, I see no 
| reason for declining to do so. Mr. Joseph Helsham was recom- 
mended to me when I undertook the secretarial duties of the South 
Street Visiting Mission, and he has been actively employed as a 
Visiting Missionary for nearly four years. I have never had the 
slightest reason to regret having engaged him, and I have man 
testimonials, both from clerical and lay friends, to the zeal wit! 
| which he has discharged his duties. Though not an educated man, he 
18 possessed of that shrewd sense which is more valuable than mere 
accomplishment, at least for such labours as those he undertakes. 
I have declined to read the statement itself, and have done so 
solely from business reasons which Mr. Helsham a lates, and 
which would be without interest to others, but I desire no control 
over any use that may be made of this testimony to the character of 
Mr. Helsham. Joun V. Earpiine, M.A. 

South Street Mission Chamber, Feb. 11, 1362. 

The reason why I have thought it my duty to draw out the 
| following statement for publication will appear upon perusal. 
[in the ordinary course of my duty as visiting missionary I 

should merely have written out, from my short-hand notes, the 
heads of what I am about to set down, and have handed in 
such summary to the secretary of the mission. This is my 
course in all cases, and I have seldom found it to, 
refer again to my notes. But the peculiar character of the 
case I am about to describe seems to me to take it out of the 
routine, and having obtained the sanction of my employers to 
make the matter public, with the suppression only of names, 
I transcribe as closely as I can the extraordinary details. I 
am no writer for the public press, and the interest of this state- 
ment arises out of itself and with noaid from me. It seems to 
me, however, to have an importance which should render 
secondary any considerations of a literary kind. 

After rather a fatiguing day of visits, on the ith of the 
last month, I had e home to tea, and was of this 
with my family, when I received a written — from a per- 
son whom I knew, that I would manage to call as soon as pos- 
sible at a house the address of which was given. I have said 
that I shall not mention names, and to mention the address 














Suldi| ment even for arabbit. Did Ueli see me following in his wake, | would be the same thing, and I will, therefore, for conveni- 


not to bite under provocation? Was he nursing himself into! or did he not? I don’t know. Ifhe saw me, which most | ence, ae give the street my own name, and call it Joseph 


the delusion that a dog who could resist such a —s tempta- | likely he did, he made as tho 
tion to bite could not have bit anybody? Probably Ueli knew | turn his head towards me. 


hhe had not. Not once did he | Street. It 


near Goswell Street Road. The street I mean is 





rom the day I had raised my| very well known, and its inhabitants are somewhat superior 
not uimself. | voice in behalf of his protégé, I had won Ueli’s heart. Even if| in outward respectability to the population around. 


It was, 


It was not yet ten o'clock in the morning, when Ueli and | Jungfrau Madeleine had not told me so, I should have guessed | however, about nine or ten years ago, the scene of a murder of 


Suldi made their exit through the avenue. 
bad was on the look out to see justice done, and all Schrank- | his best smile, and saluting me by name. 
steinbad had the satisfaction of seeing the culprit, as they 


ll Schrankstein- | it from his never passing me without putting on what he believed | a very dreadful kind, the real nature of which has not, accord- 


ing to rumour, transpired, although one person, who was no 


Half-an-hour’s forced march took us to the river. It was | doubt concerned in it, perished upon the scaffold. This fact 


thought, on his last leg. A satisfaction, though not unmixed | swollen by the melting of the snow—a mightly, deep, fast-dart- has nothing to do with my statement, but will serve to iden- 


with pity! A knot of young ladies could not stand the me-|ing river, with ominous eddies in the middle. Ueli sat on its 


tify the street for those who are most closely interested in what 


lancholy sight, and looked another way. An elderly lady was | raised bank, and looked down for amoment. Apparently the I have to recount. 


heard to say to her daughter, that it was very hard. Another | spot was not deep and rapid enough, for he got up and walked 
cried shame upon the family, who could thus sacrifice an old pe the path under the stunted 





I finished my meal, and went to the house to which I had 


old willows, that darkened | been directed. I had never particularly noticed it, though I 


servant in cool blood. But no one did as much as lift a Little | the water. He presently found what he wanted, and sat down | had frequently passed through the street, which is not above 


finger, practically to help the poor fellow out of jeopardy. All| again. Suldi sat down too between Ueli’s legs, his head against | ha!f a mile from my own 


stood in awe of the choleric gentleman—the Tiberius of this | Ueli’s face. 
persecution—and then you know the proverb, “Give a dog a 
bad name and # 





then Ueli spoke. My hidi 
rest of the day ; still,in the presence of Louisa and her mother, | word he uttered, but too far to perceive the pla 


The two friends looked closely at each other for some time ; | and I was therefore surprised that I 
. place, behind a tree, was near | before. Any poten however, who is accustomed to walk 
Suldi’s execution was the talk of the establishment for the | enough to hear, unfortunately, without understanding, every | London, must 

of his coun-|stantly under your eyes. The columns 


dence. The house stands a a 
back, and has two wooden columns supporting a small porch, 
he pm yy this 


aware how easy it is to overlook what is con- 
had been newly 


the subject was universally avoided, and, when actively tenance. The tone of voice was, by turns, chiding, deprecat- painted, which gave them fresh prominence at the time of my 


broache by either, it was met by charitable professions of ing, and tender. I fancied that he was scolding Suldi for his | visit. 
ignorance or uncertainty of what might have become of the | disobedience, which had brought them both to this pass ; that he 
delinquent—a delicacy which tells much for the good nature | he was explaining and begging pardon for the part of execu- | to visit was named—I will say— C 
king an affectionate farewell of| master; I had known him y heneanty having met him in 
very day, was skipping and playing about the grounds as|him. A plaintive cry of Suldi, during the chiding period, tly heard of him 
brisk as ever. Ueli’s return at the end of the third day re-| drew forth from Ueli a passionate outburst of sensibility. It | superior person to the ordinary run of small 


of the company. Louisa, by the bye, on the afternoon of this | tioner he had assumed, and tal 


The person whom I was asked not by himself directly) 
i med Marchans "He was a school- 

f but I had as a 

some of my rounds, oe 


vived the topic for a short hour; his laconic answer to all was as if heard him say—Oh yes, I understand what thou |wae are usually coarse men, looking on the school a8 a mere 


questions about the dog, “ he is quite safe,” reconfirmed the | sayest ; thy great love of me it was that made thee come back; 
ow that thou couldst not stand aay longer to be separated | they can be so 

iE thar had an easy time | that 
did nothing but pine and pine in thy absence, but I children in these mean schools, and having heard an usually 


general impression that Suldi had seen his last of this world. | 
Another week, and poor Suldi had passed a into a mere 
legend, which was handed down, augmented and embellished, 
from the old set of children to new ones. y bore it for thy sake, for thy sake. And, now 

Schranksteinbad by this time, the first week in July, was at | 
the height of its glory; we mean crammed to the 
less than three and fifty boarders sat down every ay to table Then a sudden jerk, a cry, and a great sp) 


| from te | Ueli. And I, dost thou thin 
of it? 


a A few seconds of silence and perfect immobility followed the | Pa 
ts. No| address. Ueli, as I thought, was gathering up his strength. | 
ash in the water. 


means of money, and are often harsh and cruel when 
with inqantte. It has come to my knowledge 
sufferings are inflicted upon young and helpless 


good account of Mr. Marcham, and his 
pils, I naturally remembered his name with pleasure. 

imself I had heard little, except that he had been ht at 
, and that he was not thought to be in the 


ess to his young 


one of the coll 


in the large hall—thirty-one matrons and young ladies (half a| Veli stood alone on the bank, his eyes riveted on the gurgling | needy condition in which many schoolmasters are, and which 


dozen of these last, beauti‘ul creatures), fi 
a sprinkle of mature gentlemen, seven in number. 


en ehildren, with | stream below. Presently Suldi reappeared afloat, at a con-|makes them so en y after the school-money. Mr. Marcham 
We had | siderable distance from the place where he had sunk. The | had, I was told, often allowed a boy to cyme to his school 


dancing regularly every second night up to as late an hour as mighty current was whirling him down fast. He lifted his | when there was no chance of the parents paying, and once in 
ten o'clock ; the ‘great scarcity of cavaliers was no check upon head ooked at Ueli,and whined Cry 9 There was some- | the case of a child that had died he wrote a short note, giving 
1 


the sport, the ladies willingly taking each other for partners. ‘thing human in the sound. I could we 
The best understanding prevailed among the company, and | distraction at this appeal. 


various little flirtations enlivened the flitting hour. It was a/ Suldi was in danger. His whole soul was now bent on saving | show 
along the bank, a little in advance of the | they were young. I am not approving the sentiment, 
and radiant. Jungfrau Madeleine, almost out of her wits to | dog, calling to, and encouraging him by word and gesture: ocr 
ing heart at this, strove with might an 
le success, to get out of the current in | were very ladylike, and who 
Gcccten, spied a little |daughter, I mentioned my name and that of the party who 


small Arcadia. Frantz, as wel] he might, looked busy, proud, him. He hurri 


— all the demands pouring in upon her, spun round and | The poor beast 
round like s top all day. | Main, though with 
Well, it was the sixteenth of Jyly—I shall not easily forget | the direction of the bank. Tell, in 





understand Ueli’s | up a bill that was due to him, and consoling the paren’ 


ts by a 
out of some heathen writer,saying that the gods 
their love for children by taking them re! a 
ut the 


Ueli forgot everything, but that | line of 


act proved the good fee! of iter of the letter. 
T opened a young female whose manners 
Fn em ~ 4 it was Mr. Marcham’s 
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had requested me to call, and she looked rather surprised, and 
odie whether I was a medical man. _I, of course, replied 
in the negative, and shortly explained my mission. - She lis- 
tened ly, and begged me to wait, while she inquired. 
She came back hastily, made an apology, and said that orders 
had been given to admit me directly I came, but by some mis- 
take she had not been told ofthem. I followed her aieng the 
dark passage, and into a room level with it. This was a school 
room, and some forms and books were about, but there was no 
one in it. She opened a half-glazed door beyond, and I found 
myself in another and larger room, in which was Mr. Marcham. 
He was evidently extremely ill, that is, he was very thin and 
wasted, and a velvet skull cap made his face look addi- 
tionally white. He was} on a wooden framework, some- 
thing like tressels with a upon them, and on this a black 
covered mattrass was laid. He wore a long black coat, and it 
came over his feet. Except this sort of couch there was no 
other furniture in the room, but this was clearly not from the 
verty of the inhabitant. In the window-seats there were 
lowers, which at such a time of the year must have been very 
expensive, and the room was —- warmed by an elegant- 
looking stove in the middle. It was Ughted up by a handsome 
lamp*which stood on the stove. Mr. 8 also was 
of very good material. He was a man of about fifty-five, 
and his features were and handsome. " 
“I am much obliged to you for so early a compliance with 
my request, Mr. He ,’ he said. He made a sign to the 
pm ary mr , who brought in a chair for me, and placed it near 
the foot of the couch. She seemed to wish to stay, but he said 
something to her in a language which I did not understand, 
and she bent over, kissed his forehead, and left the room. 
“T am going on along journey, Mr. Helsham,” he said, with 


e. 

Of course I understood him, and replied that it was a jour- 
ney we should all have to take, and I was about to add what 
his words naturally prompted, when he said: 

“ Stay, sir, if you please. Accept my apology for interrupt- 
ing you; but moments are valuable just now, I am not about 
to trouble you for any of the attentions which you are in the 
habit of rendering upon occasions of this kind, and which you 
render, I am sure, ffom the most conscientious motives. But I 
have heard of you as a thoroughly honest and honourable man, 
and I therefore ventured to send for you, not that I might hear 
anything from you, but that you might hear something from 
me, of which I would ask you to be the depository.” 

I answered that I woe Gay be of any service, but that I 
~ apd: heard him, I might be allowed to 
ce my own turn to be heard for a few minutes—or words 
to that effect, for 1 had not then began to note down what 


He smiled, and said that if when he had quite done with me 
I felt inclined to begin with him, he would make no objection. 
Meantime, as ps the room was somewhat close, would I 

him by} ting a pastile. 

He pointed to a dwarf closet in the wall to my right, and 
asked me to open it. I did so, and perceived a si bronze 
stand, about two feet high, and handsomely ornamented with 
embossed figures. 

“If you would annie ting that forward,” he said. 

I lifted it out, it was , and its exact use did not strike 
me, for it was too low for a lampstand, but I supposed it might 
of pedestal. I placed it near him, and he handed 
me an ivory box containing some ic mixture, which he 
told me to pile in a small heap i 


upon the bronze. This I did, 
a me a wooden match to light the je mixture— 
the was also aromatic, and gave out a p! todour as I 
put it to the lamp. 


As I turned from the lamp to apply the match to the pas- 
tile, Mr. Marcham was withdra his hand from the latter, 
pie ae meee a it to a point so that 
the more easily kindled. I touched it, and it ig- 

nited, and burned up with a purple glow, behind which, to m 
the features of a figure in bronze, which 


agreeably, but soon became somewhat powerful, and I 
whether I had not better extinguish it, as it was too 


potent, I ht, for an invalid. 
d, “ Empty that upon it,” hand- 


“Do,” he again smiling. 
—— a silver cup. 
pposing it contained water, I poured the contents upon 
the fire, which shot up for a moment, and went out, and I per- 
ceived the odour of burned wine. 
mn a —_ es in ~" waite velen, but he 
in spoke a fore , aD e crossed m 
wed cen bo-wene eeen tines 1 said so. . 

“ You have half the truth,” he answered, “ which is a good 
deal in these days. Now, will you sit down!” 

lo , and observed that during the subsequent conver- 
sation, he held a small ivory figure in his hand, which con- 
eo my belief as to his being still in the errors of 

‘opery. 

“Mr. Helsham,” he said, “ the wisest and the best men have 
held that if we do our duty in this life, we may fairly leave 
our name and fame to chance. terity may do us justice, 
and if it refuses justice, we shall not miss the boon. But a 

weakness makes us cling 
our fellow men, and if, by a little provident care for our repu- 
tation, we can prevent scandals and slanders, I think we have 
aright to do so. Feeling this, I have oupeemns your presence 
here to-night. I wish to make an explanation to you, and 
that you should make some record of what I say.” 

I asked why he had selected me. 

* Because I have taken pains to understand your avocation, 
and I find that it lies almost entirely among those who are 
likely to misjudge me. You are an honest man, and you will 
at once confront the lies that may be scattered concerning me, 
and will contradict them on the authority of my own expla- 
nations to you.” 

I told him that as yet I had never heard aught of him, but 
what was kind and | generous. 

“Poor creatures,” he said. “They think very much of a 
little kindness, which a man must be a brute to withhold. 
But when they come to affix a new significance to anything I 
have done, a will speak of me in another way. 
care Ee only desire that the truth should be compre- 
hended, and I have asked you to receive it from me, and bear 
witness hereafter.” 
explain that I had now begun to take short-hand 

versation, and therefore I set down the rest 
more confidence. 


I said that I was ready to hear him, but he would under- 
stand that I had received no communication which I did not 


ers. 
reported, the better for my good name,” he 
“ And now, as we are both of one religion, and are what 


-|on this you have offered and kindl 


to the good opinion of | ship in Rome, had been secured by some of the richer of the 


I hastened to interrupt him, and to disavow the name he 
was giving me. D with a spirit 
“ Nay,” he said, “ you have yourself done that which the old|that has been wounded here, is eager for the day when he 


martyrs of the creed you have renounced went to the stake 
rather than do.” 
“T have ?” 

“ Yes, assuredly. You have just planted an altar to Venus, 
incense, which you have 
extinguished with a libation of wine. No better evidence of 
Paganism was required in Rome, and I rejoice to have added 
you to the number of those who have abjured the superstition 
of their ancestors.” 

I was confounded at being thus entrapped, and it was 

that in the presence of that man I could not recover my self- 
possession. Now I feel wonder that my act was not immedi- 
ately to throw down what he called the altar, flingt he 

from the window, and reprove him severely for conduct so ill- 
fitting his condition. But I was conscious of some over-master- 
ing influence which prevented my rising from my chair. 

“ You are not fool engugh,” he said, after a pause, in which 
he gazed at me earnestly, and seemed to my thoughts, 
“ you are not fool enough to — that yon handful of bronze 
on that altar, yon of Venus, is what you and I have 
worshipped, or that the perfumes we have burned, and which 
I composed with a dru; ’s materials, have aught beyond a 
symbolic value. But what means the idol, what means the 
symbol? Turn out that lamp—I warn you that we shall be 
in the deepest of darkness—but turn out that lamp, and you 
shal] see—and hear—what has been done, and who has answered 
the summons.” 

I answered that I would be party to no further wickedness, 
and Iam convinced that I was right. It was not that I was 
afraid, but a strange weakness came over my —_ — 
and I would have given the world to be away from the ide 
of that man. It may be that there was some drug in the mix- 
ture he had made me burn that worked upon me and weakened 
me; but be this as it may, beyond pene | to his further 
orders, I was capable of no exertion of will or of body. Ihave 
been more or less ill ever since this night, but I have no reason 
to believe that I have been permanently harmed. 

“ The neseeate is too young in the faith to go further,” he 
said, not at all in a scoffing voice. “ But he will never remain 
where he is, and though I may have passed away into dust, 
the time will come when he will renew the trial of to-night, 
and will, in fear and trembling, perhaps, wait the revelation 
he now dreads to encounter. e time will come—he who 
has once laid the incense on the altar of our gods will lay it 
again, and they will claim the victory.” 

I answered that he had entrap me into a folly, of which 
I was ashamed, and that I should be more ashamed could I 
believe that I should ever aes it. 

“ Yet you fear to extinguish that + 
I replied that I did not choose to be his agent in any further 
wickedness, that I did not know what his next device might 
be, and that my errand to him had been one of kindness, and 
that I had not expected such a tion. But for all this I 
could not rise up;laugh his devices to scorn, and bid him either 
to talk reasonably or to dismiss me. 
“ No matter,” he said. “Iam pong away, but I have de- 
voted yu to the old fre. It may be that I shall hear of you 
when I am at rest. e deity, at whose shrine you will com- 
oe the vow of to-night, may be pleased in time to come to 

et me know that my work is accomplished. You are hers, to 
be claimed in her own good time.” 
His reiteration of this hideous assertion agitated me in a wa 
which I now find it difficult to understand, and I concluded 
that my agitation must have been visible to him, for he said; 
“ Let me offer you some refreshment. I should have done 
so before. You will find wine in the closet behind you, or 
Eudoxia shall get it for you.” 
But I refi to take anything, welcome as it would have 
been; for I knew not whether Mr. Marcham might have 
- the wine, or to what idol use it might have been ap- 
P 


“Then,” he said, “it only remains for me to say that which 
I brought you hitherto hear. You will already have guessed 
at it, probably, but let it be said plainly, and bear it in mind un- 
til the time comes of which I have spoken. I know not, Mr, Hel- 
sham, whether you are aware that not only in the cities 
of the continent, but notably in London, the old religion, that 
which the world calls ism, is g large but almost 
silent and secret pre : 

T had not hi of it, and scarcely believed anything so hu- 
miliating as well as so painful. 

“Do not use words which you may live to repent. Yes,my 
friend—for after what has passed to-night I may call you so 
without profanity—the old a 1 be restored. it pre- 
sent the temples of the gods are hidden, but they are increa- 
sing in number, and ere long the creed of Rome—of old Rome 
—will be tolerated—soon after to be embraced by the nation.” 

He then went on to tell me, to my utter aston ent, that 
several great and well-known persons in England had notori- 
ously become converts to the religion of Ju . Thatin se- 
wan country houses of the nobility small but exquisitely beau- 
tiful temples had been constructed, and that the rites of pagan 
Rome were daily celebrated therein. it many idols, as we 
called them, which had been undoubtedly the objects of wor- 


converts, and had been erected in the sacred temples. That 
several statues, which in past ages had been adored, had dis- 
appeared from the sculptare-gallery of the British Museum, 
and that though it was well known whither they had gone, 
such was the position of the parties to whom they could be 
traced, that no stir was made, and that substitutes were hasti- 
ly provided in order to deceive the public. That in one of the 
most aristocratic yn , there was a temple to Apollo, 
adorned in the most 


vish manner, and that a select body of | My Russian house servants crossed 


my care, and you generally have heard that I have done them 
ase, and done it with, kindness. No child, a 


shall be a man, that he may batter the cruel pedagogue who 
has made a young life a and a shudder, no child with 
an intellect crushed by brutality here, is out a listless 


and dreary existence, which might have been a and happy 
one but for his master. I have done my duty. I have sent 
out hundreds of youn, missionaries ; but the future shal) 
speak for me, and I fear it not. Now, give me your arm.” 
i He did oa 
had expected from e appearance. e on the 
floor I perceived that ay were bare, save that he wore 
sandals. On his fingers were many rings, apparently costly 
ones. 

“J should remove these,” he said, observing my look at them, 
“and thought to have done so sooner. But I am stronger, and 
they may remain as yet.” 
Lanning on my arm, he walked to the end of the room, and 
opening a door, a flight of stone steps appeared. They led 
downward. We descended them, but there was nothing of 
the damp odour of a vault. On the contrary, I perceived a 
renewal of the perfume which he had made me lay upon the 
altar. We entered a passage dimly lighted with a pendent 
lamp, and turned to the left. A strong door, with a semi- 
circular top was before us. It was carefully hung, however, 
for with the slightest exertion Mr. Marcham drew it open, and 
then, pushing aside a blue curtain studded with stars, he led 


me forward. 
We were in a temple paved with marble. It was small, but 
very richly adorned. e roof was of blue, with silver stars. 


Two rows of white marble columns supported the roof, and 
between each a tiny silver lamp, which was burning, I 
saw no window. The walls were inlaid with strange figures, 
upon some of which I cared not to look twice, for they were 
the fi of demons. A small altar, like that upon which | 
had burned the incense, but either golden or gilded, stood near 
the centre, and behind it a tall marble figure of a man, unclad, 
and in the act of discharging a bow. 

A young woman was kneeling before the altar, and singi 
ina te voice, with an accompaniment that proceeded from 
some unseen instrument. The melody lasted some minutes. 
The girl, it was she whom I had seen above, and who was 
dressed in blue, with her arms and feet bare, rose, and bent 
her eyes upon the face of a Then the music became 
louder, and then suddenly . The lamps all went out, 
and there was a stillness. 

Then there came a sound as if a plate of silver had fallen on 
the marble pavement. 
A faint blue light rose from thé altar, and I could see the 
figure of the girl, who raised the plate from the ground, and 
sought to decipher what was written upon it. The eyes of the 
idol shone out for a moment with a beautiful rose-coloured 
may, and there was a smile, as I thought, on its lips. 

archam — the _ 
“He hath relented. Apollo hath forgiven. The slayer of 
the Python is merciful. Hath he not pardoned ?” 
“He hath, my father! He is very merciful. The Pytho- 
ness shall be saved, and—nay, read—” 
“ Shall lay two hundred eggs—deducting the addled.” 

I remember no more. I reached my home in safety that 
—_. though I have no recollection of the mode by which I 
did so. My wife, who is a worthy helpmate, and not unduly 
given to recall and dilate upon a husband’s frailties, has made 
various allusions to that evening, and they trouble me. For 
the silencing all ramours which may be based upon her alle 
gations, I have resolved to set down what happened on that 
awful night, and to obtain leave to publish the facts. 

Josera HELsHaM. 


— 
PERIL BY WOLVES. 

I had been living for some months in a town on the Volga, 
in the centre of European Russia, forty versts from Jaroslav, 
the government county town. To reach that town I mus 
traverse a wild and uninhabited track, where there were only 
two small hamlets, at one of which the twenty-verst post-station 
was to be found, if not buried in snow. My team of three 
horses, commonly called in Russia “a troika,”* had been care 
fully selected from the various stabling establishments in the 
place: the cost for driver and horses to be three and a half 
roubles (or about half a guinea, the rouble of a hundred copecks 
being worth a halfpenny or two more than three shillings, 


Two wolves had been killed in our principal street withins 
week. One, I had shot in my own court-yard the day before 
we started, and many reports were current oftheir hunger and 
unusual boldness. It was even said that a small village, about 
thirty versts distant, had been attacked by them in force 
These facts and stories made me careful about requisite defences. 
My six-barrel travelling companion was carefully loaded, and 
laced in my belt ready for use ; a magnificent nine-inch bear- 
ife in a sheath, and a formidable black-thorn cudgel heavily 
weighted at the handle, belonged also to my armament. The 
brandy-flask, bag of provisions, bottle of water, matches, cigar, 
and pe serra having been stowed away, I was about t 
step Into the open sledge, when a Russian Mae mere | came Up 
and asked leave to join in the journey to J; v. My neigh- 
bour, though a gentleman {for whom I had much respect, was 
the last man I should have chosen as a travelling companice 
jin a narrow sledge, for he weighed over twenty stone, had 
great difficulty in breathing, and, when once he was seated, 
almost required horse-power to get him up again. He wass 
phlegmatic, lazy, good-natured, monosyllabic, cigaret-smoking 
monster who was not to be refused; so, his request granted, 
he rolled in on theright side and filled three parts of the sledge 
themselves, whereby they 





persons of the highest position, resorted thither under the pre- 
text of music, and that a hymn had been written by no less a 
nm than * * * * * * himself. That the Duke of —,, the 
Marquis of ——, and many others whose names I must not 
ive, and therefore it is useless to insert references to them, 
| on become priests of the gods, and that some refusals to 
, which are said to have astonished the fashionable 


Vestal Virgins. With many other details of a similar descrip- 
tion, of the accuracy of which I have no means of judging. I 


last month. 
“T have long—very long,” he said, “been a convert to the 


were my means, though le, sufficient to enable me 
: g the altars. 


to do much towards I resolved, there- 





the Christin world calls Pagans, we can speak freely and with 


world, have arisen from the secret foundation of an order of 
have only set down what Mr. Marcham told me on the eighth of 


old faith; but my name would be done nothing for it, nor | The trees which at wide intervals 


meant “God give you a safe journey.” The members of my 
|own family cried,“ Good-by, God bless you!” and the driver 
| having gathered up the rope reins, I jumped in, and withs 
noo-noo to the cattle, off we went dead against a blinding drift 
Fat-sides having observed my weapons, grunted in his ow? 
Russian, of which he made the least possible use, “ Pistolet 
Wolves. Shoot. Good.” 
- ay you any weapons ?” I asked. 
o } 0.” 
“ Well; take this bear-knife.” 
PoP he said again, and relapsed into his corner. 
ylight came through the heavy morning clouds 
and di iol « cusuplite tans oft and valleys of snow 
ften plunging in Tuk ase, 
save us from o! P ito t pits of snow, & 
few fi feet from the track. This 





moment our driver turned but a 


fore, to dedicate m to the service, and to te the | took place so frequently, and gave us so much trouble in dig 

faith which I could not otherwise assist. To end I have! ging ourselves out, that it was noon before we had made sit 

this purpose I have devoted my- | teen versts—hardly ten miles—having been six hours on th? 

is cl Cen ee re win oth = fant me wim point in our jo the dri he blood dane 
reer ,L can jum what ve t this t in our journey ver sent the 

secompliahed’ I have had soune hundreds children under | ing through my veins, by the alarming cry of “ Volka! Vo 





which was no great price for such a journey in such weather. : 
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ka !’—“ Wolves! Wolves!” I sprang from my seat, and, look- 
ing ahead, saw six great, gaunt, and no doubt hungry wolves, 
sitting exactly in our way, at the distance of about a hundred 
vards, or less. Our horses had huddled themselves together, 
trembling in every limb, and refused to stir. We shouted and | 
bawled, but the wolves also refused to stir. My fat friend, | 
gathering a large handful of hay from the sledge bottom, rolled | 
it into the form of a ball, and handed it to me, saying, “Match.” | 
I understood him at once. The driver managed, by awful | 
lashing and noo-nooing, to get the horses on; until we came 
within a short distance of our enemies. By this time I had 
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for Buckingham proposed to tax anything in order to lighten the 
duties on malt. Silently and most ably has the registration 
been “looked after.” Seengfs after borough has fallen, the 
West ot England boroughs are sapped, Lord Derby, if his men 
would but — his lieutenant with a little more heartiness, 
has already a slight advantage, and a dissolution, unless some 
new quien arises, would give him, to all appearance, a work- 
ing majority. The Government only exists by sufferance, from 
the strong reluctance of many Tories to interfere with a Pre- 
mier who has brought the country once more into fighting 
trim, and the still greater reluctance of their chiefs to thrust 


succeeded in —y fire to the ball of hay, a = as it began 
to blaze out well, I threw it in among them. It worked like a 
charm. Instantly the wretches parted, three on each side, and 
skulked off slowly at right angles, their tails dragging as if 
they were beaten curs. On dashed our brave team—lash, lash 
—noo, noo. 

“Hurrah!” I shouted, with a lightened heart; “ we are safe 


a great party struggle upon the grief of the Queen. These 
checks } ae. pa oral and it seems = understood 
that after Easter, unless some new change occurs, Lord Derby 
will once more assume the reins,—perhaps for some years to 
come. Of course there are fifty accidents, any one of which 
might prevent such a consummation. The Italian question 
might at any moment rive the Conservative phalanx to pieces. 
this time, thank God !” Some speech of Mr. Disraeli’s on the ecclesiastical topics he 
“Wait. Look back,” said Fat-sides. | has lately affected, some injudicious awakening of the latent 
I did so, and I saw the wolves, who had joined each other | anti-slavery feeling, might enable Lord Palmerston to dissolve 
again in the centre track, pausing, as if to deliberate. Our | on a cry to which the boroughs would answer en masse. But 
horses were going at their utmost speed, the driver standing | we are writing for the moment of parties—not principles ; and 
up and using lash and voice with all his might, to urge them | a8 @ party the Liberals are for the moment the weaker side. 
on to the station, then only about a mile and a f ahead.| They have but one fact, in their favour, and it is contained 
Luckily, the road or track, as far as we could see, was free | in the question, What will a strong Tory Government do? 
from drift, and our hope was that we could gain the station | By an etiquette as strong as a law, a Government cannot be 
before the wolves, should they pursue us. Looking back just | ejected, except L. ~ some political programme, and whence 
as we turned a bend in the track, 1 saw the whole pack in| is it to be derived? We are not of those who are always re- 
swift pursuit. ating the parrot cry, that the two great parties are different 
I had often been told that wolves will not attack a party un- | individuals, professing identical views, and with no substantial 
less in a large pack. Six was no large pack, yet here they | points of divergence. Whigs and Tories have each a bias, 
were, coming up to attack us; there was now no doubt about which one day will ‘ ud 
that. Hunger ge long and severe winter must have | they yet have been. But as yet, in the actual position of af- 
made them daring, With the consciousness of an impending | fairs, what can a Tory Government do? * * * * Merely 
death-struggle, I prepared for the result. My thoughts went | negative action, the prevention of every movement the nation 
for one moment to my wife and children ; for another, to the | desires, or even gentle censures on all 1 
Great Disposer of events. Then, throwing off my sheepskin | Will never furnish the bases for any permanent policy. 
coat, 80 as not to impede the free action of my arms and legs, I | 
sprang on the front seat beside the driver, but with my back to | that Lord Palmerston could not have done? One change, in- 





in carry them as far asunder as ever 


the nation approves, 


And yet, except this, what remains for Lord Derby to do 


it is impossible for any one to act with and hardly even to 
tolerate a man who is anti-national to the point of paradox, 
and who is wrong-headed to a degree that passes all compre- 
hension.— London Review, Feb. 22. 

We regret to be forced into this criticism of Mr. Bright's va- 
ries. e honour to the full the courage which in a hostile 
arliament, as in 1862, or before a hostile constituency, as in 
1856, can stand up and manfully declare the opinion which 
sentences its utterer to a sort of political exile. But all our 
respect for courage does not blind us to the fact that the mem- 
ber for Birmingham, who might bring such enormous strength 
to the true Liberal cause, who is perhaps the one man who 
could at this moment reconcile all classes to a practicable Re- 
form Bill, and who therefore could even now save us from the 
coming three years of Tory reaction with all the suffering they 
may create, does constantly help to produce the opinions 
which he, as well as the Liberal party, deprecate or denounce. 
—Spectator, Feb. 22. 








THe MemortaL TO Prince ALBERT.—The Queen has 
signified her wishes respecting the National Memorial of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Her Majesty, (in a com- 
munication from Sir C. Grey to the Lord Mayor) after acknow- 
ledging in cordial and gracious words the sentiment which the 
universality and spontaneousness of the movement reveals, 
declares that a Memorial more directly personal to the object 
than an institution bearing the Prince’s name would be most 
in aceordance with her own feelings. This intimation of her 
Majesty's preference will not only put an end to controversy 
on the subject; it will, we are convinced, be accepted with 
o—- by the country. The a usefulness of the Prince’s 
ife will be more honoured by simple commemoration than by 
a weak endeavour to eke it out. The form of the Memorial 
approved by the Queen is an obelisk, with figures of statu 

at its base, and its site, that of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Beyond this the Queen intimates no decision. Her Majesty 
has, however, called to her assistance a small committee to as- 
sist her in the selection of artists to design the Memorial and 
execute its details. The Committee will doubtless feel that 
the choise of an obelisk rather than a statue as the central ob- 


the horses, and my face to the enemy. I said to the driver, | deed, he may effect, which is of high value to England. By 
“ They are coming, brother; drive fast, but steadily. I have | banishing the Whigs from power he may help to restore their 
six bullets in this pistol. Don’t move from your seat, but drive | tone, throw them back on the people who are their strength, 
right in the centre of the track.” My fat companion sat stil] | brace up their minds to an active as well as a critical policy, 
in his corner, and neither moved nor spoke; but I saw the| and develop among them those possible leaders whom the 
blade of my bear-knife gleaming in his hand. y so despondingly seeks. There is nothing like a cold 

The track had become worse, so that the horse could not | douche to restore one’s vigour of nerve. But these are uncon- 
maintain their pace. In a short time, the wolves ran beside | scious effects, and it is by the results they intend, not by those 
the sledge, the ell strained and shot on, keeping their dis-| they secure, that statesmen, like sinners, will in the end be 
tance, but in forcing our way through a drift, we came to a| judged. The “reaction” has told on the votes ; but the Tory 


ject in the monumeut increases the importance of the statuary 
at the base, and makes it more necessary that the groups should 
a represent the various aspects of the Prince's 
beneficent life. Provided the obelisk be massive and d, 
and the statuary expressive and characteristic, we shall have 
& monument worthy to endure. 





Tue Prrce or WALEs’s New NorFro.k Estate.—It ap- 
pears that the Prince of Wales has concluded the purchase of 
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walking pace, and the first wolf on my side made a dash at| party, strong on the hustings, strong in the clubs, and strong- 
the horse next him. The pistol was within a foot and a half| est of all in the aid of the current of circumstances, still seeks 
of his head when I fired, and the ball went through his brain. the programme which shall give them eee to do other 


hig progress 


I shouted my triumph in English; my companion echoed it | than interrupt all progress abroad, and forward 
with a “ Bravo!” he second wolf received my second fire | at home.—Spectator, 
in the leg, which must have shattered the bone, for he dropped | 
behind instantly. “ Bravo!” was again cried from the corner. | 
But the same moment was the moment of our greatest peril. 
My pistol fell into the sledge, as, with a sudden jolt, our horses 
floundered up to their bellies in a deep drift; then they came 
to a dead stop, and there was a wolf at each side of the sledge, 
attempting to get in. 

My biotineen still remained. 
high and brought it down with the desperate force of a man lines, which readers of debates skip with nay ey 
in mortal extremity, upon the head of the wolf on my side. | Motions have been offered on Irish marriages, the f¢ 


feb, 22. 





. 
GLEANINGS FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 
Parliamentary, Political, and General. 


| ably dull. 


gain my pistol, I was astonished to see my companion coolly | ters answer 


sharp cut, across his throat. A peculiar cry among the horses | ment, though it came in the shape of a Parliamentary crisis. 
arrested my attention. Looking round, low another wolf 

actually fastened on the off-horse by the neck. The driver 
was between me and the wolf. 
tol!’ I did so, and the poor horse was fire. So, also, were 
we; for the other wolf ran off, followed by the one with the 
broken leg. 


on Wednesday (the 19th uit.), by a vote of 144 to 138. 


begged another shot at the brute. This finished the engage-| would justify polygamy. 
ment. 


deliverance. 


he had killed. 


time to cut the monster's throat. His own arm was un-| was scarcely alluded to. 
touched. But the poor horse’s neck and shoulder were much | the bill will not pass. 
torn. 


After consuming an enormous quantity of tea, and part of 


eight o'clock: having accomplished about thirty miles in 
thirteen hours. Next morning we found ourselves popular 
characters in the town. The driver’s tongue had not been | 
idle. My revolver underwent many an examination. The | 


stead of killing us, paid our travelling expenses. The fourth | 
animal I caused to be skinned, for preservation as a remem- 
brance of the greatest peril I was ever in. 

a would name a friend.. At his (Lord Palmerston’s) 
THE CONSERVATIVES GAINING GROUND. 


was that friend, but a" C4 course, ste the —_ of arran, 
The Tories are winning the game. Everything during the | ing a hostile meeting. He was subsequently called u 
recess has conspired against the Liberal + Ay They lave | Major Gavin, the friend of The O’Donogh 
achieved, it is true, a national triumph, but then they have lost | that pee that a breach of the privileges 
a series of seats. They have tided over the American difficulty | Coul¢ - ling 
without interference, but then secession itself has been a terri- | the facts to the House and leave the question in its hands. 
ble blow to the Liberal cause. They have reformed the chao- 
ic system which we call National Education, but then they | ™ 
have lost in so doing the votes of ten thousand stipendiary | 
Sorte. They hone yng India from the sneneial dlough, 
jut then every Indian family is ing against Sir Charles | Red : 
Wood. Their French Treaty ay = the nation one half | the late meeting in the Rotunda at Dublin, got up by 
of the losses it would have incurred by the civil war, but then | 
there is distress, and distress, though it come from Heaven, | 
always makes people judge ill-temperedly of the difficulties | 
upon earth. Even the negative facts of the recess have been 
telling against them. There has been no novel occurrence in | 
Italy upon which Earl Russell could write a despatch that | 





for what had occurred. 


eel. 


its eyes to the onl. lishman now competent to 
was a Minister devine the last Abc 
have held their tongues, Lord 


wer, who 
war. Above all, the Tories 
has u 


DvLLNEss iN Boru Hovses.—Parliament has been unbear- 
A great many questions have been asked, but the 
With both hands I raised it | reporters wisely cut down the answers into paragraphs of five 
instinct. 
orgery of 
He tumbled over on his back, and the skull was afterwards | trade marks, and one or two other subjects of high importance 
found to have been completely smashed. As I stooped to re-| and no interest; but the tone of the Houses is languid, Minis- 

uestions with lazy brevity, even personalities are 
thrust one of his arms into the wolf's mouth, and as coolly, | scarce, and if the Members bore one another as much as they 
with the disengaged hand, drawing the knife, with a deep and | weary their readers, they must long for some healthy excite- 


Marryine a Wire's Stster.—The second reading of the 
He cried, “Give me the pis-| bill permitting men to marry their wives’ sisters was carried 
The 
debate was a brisk one, but wandered from the real point, Mr. 
The wolf last shot, was tumbling among the | Collier asserting that any man had naturally a right to marry 
snow. The driver handed me the pistol to put right, and|any woman, and Lord R. Cecil retorting that that sentence 


the Sandringham estate, near Lynn, Norfolk, to which he 
made a ay Eg of inspection before leaving England on his 
tour in the t. The estate, which has been ——a for 
shooting purposes, has up to the present time m held by 
Mr. Spencer Cowper, a relative by marriage of the Premier, 
and it is said to abound in game. The amount paid for the 
property is £200,000. The Prince, before finally coming to a 
decision on the subject, had also turned his attention to the 
Somerleyton estate, near Lowestoft, the property of Sir 8. 
Morton Peto, M.P.; but it was considered less favourable for 
the required purpose, while the greater distance from town 
was doubtless a consideration also. 

A Barrister DisparRRED.—It is announced that Mr. Clay- 
don, a barrister, who has for some time t practised in 
County Court and Petty Sessions’ Courts in the town of Wol- 
verhampton and the district, has been disbarred in the past 
few days by the benchers of Lincoln’s-inn. Mr. Claydon has 
not unfrequently taken cases without the customary instruc- 
tions from attorneys, and complaints have been made of this 
practice to the judge of the a Court. During the hearing 
of an insolvency petition in the Wolverhampton County Court, 
last July, Mr. Claydon publicly announced that he should con- 
tinue the practice unless it could be shown that he was acting 
wrongly. The judge (Mr. A. M. Skinner, Q.C.) said that, as a 
bencher of Lincoln’s-inn, he could not but take cognizance of 
the challenge, and at once drew up a statement of the case, 
which, if we mistake not, he submitted to Mr. Claydon. This 





y The answer was about as good as 
the argument, the fact being that close intermarriage stands 
I cannot tell how I felt. I could scarcely realise our great | condemned by the deterioration of race it involves, and poly- 
The driver secured the carcases to the sledge, | gamy by the fact that, as the sexes are equal in number, the 

and when we reached the station I was completely exhausted | man who takes two wives steals one. As usual, the opponents 
from the reaction of the strong excitement. My friend of the | of the bill quoted Leviticus, which allows polygamy, and, as 
twenty stone chuckled much at his own trick upon the wolf | usual, absurd assertions were made as to the fancy of wives 
Instead of putting his arm into the animal's | for seeing their sisters stepmothers to their children. The real 1 

open mouth, as I supposed, he had stuffed into it the loose | point,that the mass of the people do not regard the prohibition | a most graphic 
eeves of his great sheepskin coat, thereby getting plenty of as Divine, and that consequently such marriages are frequent, 


Sir R. Peet; Atmost a Dvet.—In the House of Com- 
our provisions, we left the station, and, without meeting more |™Mons on the 24th ult.,a singular episode took place. Lord Pal- 
adventures, except several diggings-out, arrived at Jaroslav at | merston stated that during the debate on the 21st ult. the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Sir Robert Peel, had used expressions which 
The O'Donoghue had considered personally offensive ‘and in- | mishap 
sulting to himself. The O'Donoghue took no notice of the ex- | but the 1 
pressions at the time, but he (Lord Palmerston) was given to | of Corpulence” before leavin; England, and had added a stone 
government or local reward for a dead wolf is three roubles, | Understand that results out of the House might ensue. As this | to his original 12st. Alb. 
which we claimed and received for three. So the wolves, in- | Would involve a breach of privilege, he wrote a letter to Sir| crowd at 


ajor Gavin explained his part in the transaction, and said 
| that Sir Robert Peel had refused to retract anything that he 
had stated. The cause of offence was Sir Robert’s allusion to 
“ mani-| for all places of public amusement, and free 
kin traitors,” and to which no one of responsibility responded. s nm 
The O'Donoghue, after some little pressure from the wicket—outside a little rough. 
Speaker, made the required apology to the House, but in 
doing so he uttered some insulting taunts towards Sir Robert 


statement having been forwarded to the benchers, they have, 
after hearing evidence, decided in a manner that, it is an- 
nounced, will prevent Mr. Claydon from continuing to practice 
the profession of a barrister. We understand that Mr. Clay- 
| don has expressed his resolve to appeal against the decision of 
| the benchers.—Birmingham Daily Post. 


Tue “ ELeveN” tn Avstravia.—The Melbourne Age gives 
account of the reception of our Eleven at 


Victoria. ags were hoisted everywhere, and there would 


Of course, with so small a majority, | have been a triumphal arch if the wind had not twice blown 
| it 


down. On nearing the pier (Dec. 24)the Eleven were nf 
| recognised by their distinctive headpiece, a “ deer-stalker wi 
blue ribbons,” and George Wells was one of the first on board 
to greet them. H.H. Stephenson, the captain, then made a 
short speech on the poop, and finally trusted to “ merit our re- 
ception by giving you a good licking.” Aunt Sally (till a little 


occurred) and ball practice had a journey, 
renowned Ben Griffiths had not studied “ The Dietary 





| 


How the Eleven got through the 
andridge to the Terminus Hotel, amid the huzzas 


Robert Peel, warning him of the impending trouble, and cau-| and handshakes, they hardly know. Seating themselves as- 
tioning him against making himself a party to the breach of| tride Bevan’s monster coach, drawn by eight gr 
privilege. In the course of Saturday, the 22d, communica- | proceeded to the Café de Paris. Mortlock, in his letter to the 
tions took place which led to a request that Sir Robert Peel | Sporting Life, describes the excitement and block of this pro- 
uest he 
g-| Stephenson writes “it was difficult to 
pon by 
ue, and explained to 
of the House 
not be permitted, and that it was his intention to state 


ys, they then 


-H. 
et us here, but Iam 
sure it will be more difficult to get us all back.” Tom Hearne 
and Sewell suffered most at sea, but all hoped to be in form in 
a few days; and Caffyn showed that his right hand had not 
forgot its cunning by bowling at and into Wells’s cap as it lay 
| near the wickets. a banquet was to be given to them on Dec. 


as like “Kennington Gate on the Derby Day.” 


The Speaker called upon The O'Donoghue to express his | 30, with the Governgr of Victoria in the chair, and the first 


match was to take place at Melbourne on New Year's Day. 
|The others, as so far, are at Beechwood, Ballarat, 
Bendigo, and Sydney, and it is said that the eleven will meet 
eighteen each time. Season tickets have been presented to them 
on all the 
| Australian railways. The ground at Victoria is “a middling 





A Casrnet Mruister AT PLay.—An amusing squib has 
lately appeared atOxford, which may be attributed, we believe, 


Mr. Jounx Bricut’s Mistake.—The speech of Mr. Bright | to a very learned scholar, who is also one of our ablest states- 
would fall like a shell in the Irish camp. There has been no | has filled with confusion and consternation even those who | men. 
fresh armament in France so as to compel the nation to turn | were most disposed to lend him confidence and support. The | 


Carried away by the high spirits consequent upon hav- 
ing fairly launched a profound work on which he must have 


he has done himself in the House of Commons and | been lon; engaged, he has in the most unprovoked manner 
| the country is incalculable. It is possible to respect the| flung a 

nothing | earnestness and courage of a man who sustains an unpopular | tions. In a pamphlet, entitled “ Inscriptio Antiqua, jin agro 
the necessity of supporting the Pope, nor has the Member | cause, however much you may differ from his opinions. But Edidit 


rework among the decipherers of old-world inscrip- 


Bruttio nuper reperta. et interpretatusest J. Brownius, 
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he twists out of our old acquaintance, Hey diddle diddle, &c., 
an esoteric meaning. Arranging it 
HEYDIDDLEDIDDLE 
THECATANDTHEFIDDLE 
‘THECOUIUMPEDOVERTHEMOON, &c. 





he proceeds to divide it into separate words and to interpret | say notorious, members of the Senate have, in the course of a 
them by their analogies with other tongues. Hey is probably 


the seat of Order, and the admiration of certain Republicans, | killed, yet always turning up again in this or that unexpected 
and the Legislature there assembled has shown itself so calm- | locality, so that they had become in our imagination Flying 
|ly devoted to registering decrees and echoing the Imperial| Dutchmen of that Western land. Now that campaign- 
will, that a sound of discord from that city and those halls has|ing has become systematic on the Northern side, and is 
all the charm of novelty. It seems then that two noted, notto|conducted on an enlarged scale, the career of these 


chieftains is officially announced to be over. The latter of the 


in body of Confederate 
hejus, a noble Italian ; diddle is evidently akin to dedtt : the, a| debate on the Address, contrived to set their Chamber by the ears | two has been killed, and the main y of Con troops 


word whose frequent repetition proves its importance, is un- | and to supply at least a nine days’ wonder. These worthies, who 


in that State has been entirely defeated, after a series of actions 


doubtedly the same as deus: catand must bea form of quotan- | ought to be thanked for enlivening a very dull time in Europe, | that lasted three days and were attended with heavy loss. 


nis; covium is a place where several roads meet, like bivium, | are the Prince Napol dthe Marquis de Boissy. The lat- 
trivium, &c. And so he eventually produces a sonorous in- venir regen Seco gy -> —— ‘ 


to see that at least one member of the Ministry is in ex- 


We lack information from Eastern Tennessee ; probably jt 


| . 5 . . d: 
scrip tion interpreted in a most satisfactory manner. We are | ter may be soon dismissed. His frantic outbreaks of Anglo- | is suppressed by the Government, so far as regards operations 
g 


phobia are periodical. Galled perhaps by the recollection that | Eastward beyond Nashville, in the direction of Cumberland 


cellent spirits.—(Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, and his work on the | his wife was for several years the mistress of an English no- Gap or Chattanooga; but a Provisional Governor of the whole 
Astronomy of the Ancients, are of course alluded to.) bleman—who does not know the story of Byron and the | State, the Hon. Andrew Johnson, has in the meanwhile been 
An Oup Story, But A Goop Ong.—There was a beauti-| Countess Guiccioli?—he is perpetually calling-up recol- sent on from Washington.—From = Mississippi bye tos 
ful instance of fine horsemanship displayed at a late review at lections of Waterloo, and craving for a raid on London. | authentic intelligence is sparse. hen the great Northern 
Vienna, upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the| fe grudges all monies bestowed upon Crimean, Ital-| descent is to be made by the fleet of gun-boats from Cairo, and 
establishment of the military order of the Maria Theresa, when |i. Chinese, or Mexican campaigns, and would de-|whereabouts—whether at Tenth Island, at Memphis, or at 
some 30,000 cavalry were in line. A little child, in the front Re bi Fort Randolph—the Southern defence is to be concentrated, 
row of the spectators, became frightened, rushed forward just | Vote themall to his pet purpose. But his crotchets fortunately | ¥0 nd ‘ had 
as a squadron of hussars were charging at full ae beget derision in these days, when la perfide Albion enjoys a| We do not pretend to surmise, nor can we give place to the 
— with heer em —— nay, — on han - ld. | mc tary tol e; and they would, this year, have been | Various rumours. It is clear that Generals Beauregard from 
‘error paralyzed alike the spectators and the mother of the . : : . Ti cet nt from Pensacola the ‘ 
child, while ihe lovely and amiable Empress almost fainted speedily forgotten, had he not insinuated that Prince Napo- h nya and General Boagy “ . tF ie a eo 
horror, for the child's destruction seemed inevitable. ‘The | leon, to whom we are now coming, had a certain purpose of his | and it is equally clear that the defence of Fort Donelson was not 
little one was almost under the horse’s feet—another instant | own in reviving ideas of 1789. The Prince indeed, after a/| satisfactory to President Davis, inasmuch as he has temporari- 
would have sealed its doom—when a hussar, without lessen- | violent attack upon the Ultramontanes and Royalists who still | ly suspended Generals Floyd and Pillow, on their own reports 
ing his speed or loosening his hold, threw himself along his | . blic life, had a of that affair 
horse’s neck, and, seizing the child, placed it in safety in front | 'inger in public life, had once more endeavoured to trace a con- ; : ’ has tak 
of his saddle without so much as changing the pace or break- | nection between Imperialism and Democracy—affecting to re-| A change too, and a very important change, ken place 
= Ly ali —_ ~" on a. A hundred thousand voices | present in his own person the revolutionary tendencies of the | in the Federal Army. General McClellan, the young Napoleon, 
led with pride and joy the deed, while two voices could but ; i ; eased to be Commander-in-Chief. The President has is- 
sob their gratitude—the one a mother’s, the other that of her | Bonaparte family, as the Emperor may be said to embody its nt orders to that effect, not explaining of course whether 
sympathizing and beloved Empress. A proud moment that | Views of hereditary right to popular suffrage. He went so far | su : : RE 
must have been for the hussar when his Emperor, taking the | in fact as to hint that this hereditary right could be held only | the change is brought about by political influence, or whether 
enamelled cross of merit, attached it to his breast—a proud | so long as the tenant of the throne did homage to the princi- | it results from the manifest inconvenience of one command ex- 
moment alike for the sovereign and the man. | ples of the Revolution. Now this might be all very well for | tending over an immensity of ground. General McClellan there- 
| that august tenant to let fall from his own precious lips ; but it fore now commands the army of the Potomac, gone forward 
was rather too much in the mouth of his clever, erratic, | to Manassas—and that alone. The other Chiefs in the various 
and exceedingly uncontrollable cousin. The latter therefore | Departments are to report direct to the Secretary of War, be- 
was compelled to eat humble pie at the next meeting of the | ing probably vested with no slight discretionary power. A 
Senate, by proclaiming his loyalty to both sire and son, his|¢w Department has furthermore been created for General 
“organ,” the Opinion Nationale, receiving simultaneously a| Fremont, embracing the mountain region of Virginia, Ten- 
warning. The criminations and recriminations that took place | nessee, and Kentucky. The Washington correspondents of 
on the several sides of the divided Chamber are described as | the press are not ashamed to report this appointment asa con- 
unusually virulent. cession to the ultra-abolitionists in Congress, with whom Ge- 
Es. neral Fremont is identified. 
The Civil War; Rapid March of Events. The naval and military events of the week have absorbed 
To whatsoever degree a man’s appetite for news may grow | public attention. Congress has made no advance with the 
IRVING HALL. ____| With what it feeds on, he must be truly an insatiable glutton, | Tax Bill ; but divers trades and interests, seriously threatened, 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, who complains that the passing week has been a dull one. | are busily protesting against that portion of the coming bur- 
MORNING AND EVENING, On the contrary, the record is no less varied than full. den that is to fall upon their own shoulders. Save for this 
Thursday, March 27, 1862. Perhaps the most impressive incident—because the most! matter of finance, and save that their votes are wanted for 
Tickets to both performances................0.00+ #1 00 _| novel in its kind, and the most suggestive of future contingen- | jron-clad gun-boats innumerable, which have come to be the 
airtime ail _____. | cies—is the naval engagement in Hampton Roads, whereof we | ruling passion, it might be doubted whether the total dumb- 
OFFICES AND LOFTS TO LET, shall speak presently at length. Profoundly interesting how-| ness of Congress would not be extremely acceptable to the 
At 16 Beekman Street. Apply at the “Albion” Office. | ever as this episode is in itself, its probable influence upon | nation at large. 
een - the great contest between North and South is insignificant. 


Drep.—In London, on Friday, 28th Feb: 7 Wns Tan i A Bold Word in Season. 
Ratt, Esq., of Ford House, Wo Nerhampten, Eaglend. It is to late military movements we must look, not only 


in ‘ as grave in themselves, but as indicative of ultimate results. A little paragraph was crowded out of our columns last 
- cai |For the favours of Fortune have been all on one side. k. intended to express an appreciation and approval of the 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A Subscriber. 1 ly t - wees, in P’ PP app 
respecting the Wer of 1s12 and ‘Lundy's Lane, Ba nahn Where the Confederates have fought, they have been defeated ; | manly stand taken by Mr. Royal Phelps in the House of As 
you that the * mission” of the Albion—every one has a mission in| while, in abandoning many an important post and station, | sembly at Albany, when, on the Ist inst., the Representatives 
these days—is not to sti if . : ; | y y ’ ’ 
ong ee sat pant A te Bp ge they have but worked out the acknowledgment of their Presi- | in the State Legislature were discussing the propriety of a 
therefore beg to be excused answering. dent—that they had undertaken more than they could ac-| yote for frontier defences against Canada. With singular moral 
—— complish. Whether circumscription of the lines of defence | ourage, and by the unanswerable logic of plain facts simply 


ol ight eh: AILIBIOW,. will in this case, as they predict, really tend to strengthen them | stated, Mr. Phelps showed that the course of the British 
Ginnie : in a strategtic sense, we offer no opinion. Our duty is to regis-| government had been honourable and consistent, from the 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY E = : ter the facts; and we commence with a list of leading places that commencement of the war between North and South, down to 
_— AY, ARE H 15, 1862. have been ee aap ey ——— the affair of the Trent, and in fact that all the current com- 
name that been so often mou uring these eight mon : - were no less impolitic than und- 
The Week in Europe. | past. Manasses Junction, then, with all its immense earthworks | anges te ae not agree with beng they cuh talat 
The Liverpool mails of the 1st inst. arrived yesterday by the and its familiar advance-posts, Centreville, and Fairfax Court- to aie been struck with the boldness he displayed in avowing 
Africa. The English portion is singularly devoid of gravity, , House, has been vacated,and apparently in haste, guns and mate- unpopular sentiments. Were there more of this element 
the only event that has stirred the languid pulse of Parliament | rial of war having been left behind in large quantities, though | oy pinited by Congressional and State Legislatures, the repre- 
being a slight Irish row between Sir Kobert Peel and The | not yetauthentically catalogued. Westward, and across the Blue | sentative system in this country would not—well, perhaps it 
O'Donoghue, a brief sketch of which will be found above. Ridge, we find that Leesburg and Winchester and other towns , 4. well to leave the sentence incomplete! ; 
Lord Palmerston was the peace-maker, becoming a second, in | and villages have been similarly abandoned. Along the lower | In funny contrast with the manful speech of Mr. Phelps 
order that he might prevent a duel.—An extract from a Lon- | Potomac too, where for a long period past their batteries have | so wed written by Mr. Seward to Mr. Harper Twelve- 
don paper elsewhere states how the Queen has expressed her | been so thickly planted and had obtained such a seeming com- | trees in London, who presided, it seems, over a con- 
wishes as to the National Memorial to Prince Albert ; we have | mand of the river that to pass it was termed “running the tulatory meeting on the pa Nee of. the late in- 


to add to it the names of Lord Derby, Lord Clarendon, Sir blockade,” along this formidable water line the Southerners | . a. : . 
’ “ag Dodge Bs ty. Mr. Seward is al hurry to 
Charles Eastlake, and the Lord Mayor of London, as the Com- | are now no more seen. Their retreating forces are said to have | twestons Gedy. I. Guus S aaa & 6 Sey 


i i j . | icate his despatches to the press. We wish he did 
mittee nominated by her Majesty for carrying out the design. | fallen back—possibly, and probably, by concerted action,—on Oe es ae in a ome al jose ent, which one ex 


The numerical increase of the Conservatives in the House | Gordonsville, an intersecting point in sundry railroad lines to hear from the lips of an actor in melodrama. After an 
of Commons begets continued anticipations that a change of which the reader may easily trace on a map. It is 56 miles | admirable setting forth of the American policy of peace at 
Ministry is at hand—not to arise from any special juncture of | South ot Manassas, and 74 North Westof Richmond. Thither | home and abroad, Mr. Seward winds up by ‘declaring that 
public affairs, but ensuing in due course from the dwindled | the U. 8. Army of the Potomac, now under the personal com- | “ whoever wages oa against the American people” must not 
force of Whiggism. The death of Mr. Cayley, MP. for the | mand of General McClellan, is expected to advance forthwith. only commit the first wrong and become enemies of peace and 
North Riding of Yorkshire, will probably give Lord Derby | Fears however are expressed in some quarters here that a progress on this Continent, but enemies “of human nature it- 
another follower in the House. We notice in another place | large portion of the retiring army may be drafted off to the | self”! This, it must be owned, is rather overdoing it. The 
the unfortunate mancuvre by which the Liberals have lost Eastern coast, and employed in an attempt to overwhelm the queerness of the notion can only be exceeded. by the cool- 
votes at Great Grimsby and Lincoln. In election tactics they | comparatively small expedition of General Burnside, of whom, ness of the N. Y. Editor, who quotes the remark, adding that 
are no match for their political opponents. ed the capture of Roanoke Island, we have heard but very | these words should “forever give the lie” to British misre- 

little.—Nor is Virginia the only Confederate State, in which | presentations as to the views ot Mr. Seward or the Cabinet! 

— on the European Continent are more lively —An| evacuation has been the order of the day. Fernandina in Florida 

armed insurrection against the Bavarian rule, which is emi-| and the very fine port of Brunswick in Georgia have been cap- 
nently unpopular, has broken out in Greece; but the particu- | tured by anes from General Sherman’s division,and Commo- | Sea Fights; Plates and Projectiles. 
lars are wrapped in some mystery.—Italy is still troubled by | dore Dupont's squadron, at Beaufort in South Carolina. Innei-| Looking beyond immediate gains and losses to either belli: 
re-actionary movements in the district of Naples, fomented or | ther case was there any opposition.—And where there has been | gerent, the encounters which took place on Saturday and Sun- 
rather instigated by the Bourbons at Rome, and often re- | fighting, as we remarked above, the arms of the United States day last, in Hampton Roads, are fraught with unexampled in- 
quiring such summary treatment at the hands of the authori- | have been still victorious, save perhaps in the neighbourhood terest. The great question of iron-plated war-ships has 
ties, as scarcely harmonises with the theory of a constitu- | of Fort Craig, in New Mexico, where on the 18th ult. an in.| undergone its first practical experiment; and the leaders of 
tional government. decisive but bloody conflict took place. For a long time past | civilization, who test their progress by improvements in the 

But it is from an entirely unexpected quarter that we now | we had heard of General Price anda certain Ben McCullough, noble art of mutual destruction, cannot but be profoundly 
receive tidings of agitation. Poris has heen for so many years | Southern leaders in Arkanas, being defeated and occasionally | moved. Seldom therefore as we devote any space to those re- 
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cords that are scattered all the land over, by innumerable 
presses, we shall be permitted—in this instance—a brief re- 
capitulation of the leading particulars. 

If any one had made casual enquiry on last Saturday morn- 
ing, at Fortress Monroe, as to the frigate Merrimac—outfitted 
on the modern system by the Confederates at Norfolk Dock- 
yard—he would probably have been told that an immense 
amount of money and labour had been wasted upon her, that | 
she had been tried and found wanting, that in short she was a | 
decided failure, and that no apprehensions of her need be en- 
tertained. Such blind confidence indeed was felt on this point, | 
that at the mouth of the James River, to watch the water ap- | 
proaches from Norfolk, lay quietly at anchor only a couple of | 
old-fashioned sailing fifty-gun frigates, each at the moment 
commanded by a Lieutenant, and one but partially manned. 


The Cumberland, one 


quiry suggested at the opening of our second paragraph. The 
real truth is that there is nothing in the way of defence to ward 
off such an enterprise by such a ship; nor were the cir- 
cumstances at all changed by the appearance and action of the 
Monitor in the nick of time. The Merrimac chose to fight ; but, 
being greatly superior in point of speed, she had nothing to do 


| but to decline the pounding match, and steam away wherever 


she inclined. Had she come hither, taking up the buoys and 
sinking obstructions might perhaps have impeded her entrance ; 
manning batteries, at which she laughs, would have been la- 
bour thrown away. 

After all then, without making it a local question, whatis to 
result from this late experience? Simply an immense impetus 


| to the existing rage for armaments ; an enormous development 


in the arts of gunnery and metallurgy ; a scientific and inde- 


A few hours later, and a different story would have been told | finitely prolonged contest between projectiles and iron-plates ; 


—a story of amazement and disaster. 


vast expenditures; increased taxation; more insane interna- 


right again by a wealthy and benevolent gentleman, of the name of 
Brodhead, the enemy of Prosper and the friepd of virtue. The 
scene is then shifted to one of the American hotels overlooking 
the Falls of Niagara, where all arrive in their best clothes, where 
the hero gives the heroine a piece of his mind, and where none of 
all these perplexing persons emulate Mr. Samuel Patch, though 
the convenient proximity of the cataract certainly suggests a little 
suicide. But the lovers ascertain that they really do love each 
other, which is a great comfort, and the hero defies the 
sable Prosper. In the sequel it appears that Edward and 
Molly are heirs to the Upperton estates, having been wrongfully 
debarred by the villany of Upperton sire, now deceased. As the 
piece was done in Philadelphia—where, according to the proverb, 
gentlemen of the green bag are not easily puzzled—I presume its 
legal business is understood by somebody. Anything, however, 
forahappy consummation! Repulse of heavy villain—joy of united 
lovers—generosity of hero—delicacy of heroine—jest of the comic 
man—general matrimony—a few gracious words to the public, and 
all is well. 





of these two tranquil guardians, had been sunk; her consort, | tional rivalry, of which already the world has too much. Why, | Judged on its literary merits, the “ Belle of the Season” is enti- 


the Congress, had struck to the “ decided failure.” The U. 8 
ships Minnesota and St. Lawrence were aground and apparently 
doomed to a similar fate, for upon the metal-covered though 
despised Merrimac the broadsides of forts and frigates had 
been continuously spent in vain, “the balls bouncing from her 
mailed sides like India rubber,” as a high-flying pilot had it— 
“ glancing off and having no more effect than peas from a pop- 
gun,” according to the evidence of a more simply-spoken eye- 
witness— 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 
Yet unconsumed, 

in the words of a greater than either. It is true that the Cum- 
berland had been fought with heroic and desperate gallantry, 
going down with the Stars and Stripes at the mast-head, and 
losing between one and two hundred of her crew in killed and 
drowned. But she was helpless. On came the armadillo 
with closed ports, driving her iron ram into the wooden hull 
amidships; then backing off again and letting fly her guns, 
while gathering headway for a second onset. This was irre- 
sistible. After two such blows the heart of oak gave up the 


ghost, her cannon however still thundering out defiance even | 


as she slowly submerged. The Congress also was handled 
bravely ; but there was no chance against an opponent who 
gave blows and took none ; and so, in half an hour, she hauled 
down her colours. Finally, as night closed upon the unex- 
pected scene—for we omit all minor detail—the victor retired 
behind Craney Island, whether short of ammunition or of coal, 
or bent on other purposes. The naval and military authori- 
ties on the Federal side, at and about the neighbourhood of 
Fortress Monroe, probably assembled, to 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 

Our enemy, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire calamity. 

But joy sometimes cometh in the morning. It proved so in 
this case. In the dusk of Saturday, just after the sea-fight 
wherein it had been so clearly shown that wood and iron are 
not fairly matched for hard knocks, Captain Ericsson’s float- 
ing battery, the Monitor, steamed quietly in to Hampton Roads 
from New York. This long, exceedingly low, but by no means 
suspicious-looking craft has been generally described. In 
brief it is a seaworthy, iron-plated, barge-like, steam-propelled 
vessel, lifting but a foot or two above the water which is ex- 
pected to wash over her in a sea-way, and having nothing vi- 
sible above deck save a ball-proof pilot house, and an equally 
ball-proof traversing “cupola” (probably upon the same plan 
as that of Capt. Coles, R.N., mentioned elsewhere) wherein 
are housed a couple of deadly guns carrying projectiles of 
175lbs. weight. There is little to hit; nothing that can be 
hurt—for Captain Ericsson being a man of genius is prolific in 
resources. Even the anchor is lowered in-board through a 
“well."—Thus then, when the Merrimac came out again, on 
Sunday morning, to look after the U. 8. frigates Minnesota 
and St. Lawrence and any other little wooden pickings, she 
found a foeman more worthy of her steel. There was no 
repetition of the previous day’s affair; it was quite otherwise. 
After four hours’ hammering at each other, often at point- 
blank range, sometimes actually alongside, the cannonading 
being varied by occasional attempts at running down, the 
Merrimac drew off, leaving the Monitor in possession of the 


watery field, and herself showing signs of having been to) 


some extent damaged by heradversary’sshot. Her losses how- 
ever seem to have been heavier in the first day’s fight, 
when a shell from the Cumberland entered one of her open 
ports and killed 17 men, wounding Captain Buchanan, the 
Commander, who has since died. There was no loss on board 
the Monitor ; but Lieut. Worden, commanding, had his eyes 


seriously affected by iron-dust and small splinters, a ball hav- | 


ing struck against the small look-out aperture in the “ tower” 
on deck, while he was in the act of peering through it. The 
Cumberland’s losses we have already mentioned ; on board the 
Congress, Lieut. J. B. Smith, who commanded, was killed ; also 
50 of the crew, of whom also 27 were wounded, and 40 made 
prisoners. About 10 were killed and 40 wounded on board 
the Minnesota. 

And now—with a passing tribute of admiration to the sea- 
manlike gallantry displayed—we proceed to venture a few 
general remarks. It must be owned there were some nervous 
people in this city on Sunday evening last, when the results o1 
the first engagement only were known. It was asked, and 
pertinently too, what could prevent the Merrimac, if fit and 
itted for such a voyage, paying us an unwelcome visit in New 
York harbour and bombarding us all at herleisure. Thecom- 


mon answer was the avowal of indignant disbelief in such a 
possibility—just the sort of reply that would probably have been | yrs. Prosper, 
given, early on Saturday morning last, to the impertinent en-| Mr, Swiveller denomina 


all the navies of the universe have been smashed to atoms dur- | tled to considerable commendation. Some portions of the dialogue 
ing the week (in print) by this very Monitor, whose name, | are remarkably terse and sententious ; other portions are remark- 
Captain Ericsson informs us, was selected as a warning to| ably pictorial and eloquent. The style throughout is easy and 


mankind at large! Mankind, it is clear, must either knuckle- 
down, or go extensively into the “ cupola” business. Which 

will be done by the leading nations the reader can divine, 

| without our aid, though the grand scale on which it must be 

done may make a tax-payer groan. For one thing is certain. 

A single home-staying Monitor cannot make an accessible har- 

bour secure against intruding Monitors of hostile intent. The 

latter might blaze away upon defenceless shipping or build- 

|ings, while the former was raining ineffectual missiles. A| 
raft of timber floated into position, and retained there if possi- | 
| ble, would prove a more formidable barrier. Depend upon 

| it, even if Captain Ericsson, in the present mania for testimo- 

| nials, be idolised as the second saviour of his adopted coun- 

| try, neither he, nor Captain Coles, nor Mr. Scott Russell, nor 

|any other individual, has exhausted the mysteries of attack 

and defence. 





| 


Miss Matilda Heron appeared at the Winter Garden, on Wednes- 
day evening, in her own comedy “ The Belle of the Season.” The 
lady herself was received with enthusiasm; the comedy, with 

| comparative indifference. In both respects the gods were wise. 

| all things considered, Miss Heron is the most characteristic ac- 
tress on'the American Stage. That is, she has peculiar genius and na- 
tural powers for acting, and she has cultivated those powers toa high 
degree of excellence. It is, however, one thing to act, and another 
thing to write ; and Miss Heron, in the respective capacities of ac- 
tress and writer, aptly illustrates the apostolic observation that 
“one star differeth from another star in glory.” 

“ The Belle of the Season” —so called, apparently, because almost 
any other name would do as well—is a five-act comedy, claiming 
to present pictures of American domestic life. Its story is, that 
a poor young man, Edward Hardtoil, employedas clerk to a wealthy 
merchant, falls in love with that merchant's daughter, Miss Florence 
Upperton, and by her is loved again. No explanation ensues be- 
tween them; but the flinty-hearfed father, enraged at the pre- 
sumption of poverty, cuts the poor clerk adrift, and forbids him 
the Upperton mansion. Thereupon Edward takes to the Law, and 
| Molly, his sister, to Millinery. Death subsequently disposes of Up- 
| perton sire; and the widow and children—Charles and Florence— 

come into possession of splendid estates. So much premised, the 
| movement commences in earnest. In the first act of the play, Madam 





Upperton and Florence enjoy the femirine occupation of “ shop- 
ping,”’ at the millinery establishment were Molly is employed. 
Hither also comes Charles Upperton, between whom and Molly 
there is another case of tenderness nipped in the bud. Hitheralso 
come a variety of other persons—Mr. Prosper, a speculator, the 
heavy villain; Mr. Tom Leman, a medical student, the comic man ; 
Mr. Curtus, a fop, the brainless representative of fashion; and 
finally, Edward himself, the hero under a cloud. Thus nearly all 
the characters are fortuitously assembled, and displayed with a 
back-ground of “little milliners.”” The ladies order their gar- 
ments. The respective lovers start and tremble. The heavy vil- 
lain expresses sinister views regarding Florence. Important per- 
sons are, with considerable difficulty, withdrawn from observation. 
Madame Hookie, head milliner, decrees a holiday: and the curtain 
falls over a dance among the bonnets. 

The second act—in Madam Upperton’s boudoir—opens with a 
conversation between that lady and her daughter, concerning 
money. The mother advocates accepted social doctrines; the 
daughter announces nobler principles. A good many forcible words 
are said on both sides ; when finally, Florence declares her love for 
the poor clerk, and the elegant widow flounces off in dudgeon. 
At this point arrives the hero, sent by his present employer, the 
wily Prosper, to present Charles Upperton with copies of papers 
showing that the Upperton estates were got by fraud, and can be 
retained only by knavery. A pretty scene for the heroine here en- 
sues—suggestive of that between Julia and Clifford, in the 
fourth act of the “ Hunchback”—illustrating the conflict of love 
and pride. Then comes an interview between Hardtoil and Charles 
Upperton. The latter insults the former. Pointed allusion 
is made to the window, and some one is about to be exuded there- 
from, when the timely arrival of Madam Upperton stops hostili- 
ties. The lawyer's clerk withdraws. Motherand son then confess 
their danger; and, Florence entering with a written proposal of 
marriage from Mr. Prosper, both express the hope that she will 
favour his suit. This agreeable lover then arrives in person, and is 
snubbed by the Belle: andso the kindly curtain once more des- 
cends. 

From this point forward the course of events is more rapid and 
entertaining. Prosper, counting on the misery of the poor student, 
tries to involve him in a fraudulent scheme against the estate of 
the Upperton family, and fails in the trial. Florence, ignorantly 
supposing that Edward “loves another,” and willing also to 
“ preserve her father’s honour in the grave,” agrees to become 
Edward, meantime, develops a partiality for what 











“the rosy ;” but is rescued aad madeall | lost 


graceful, shifting pleasantly from grave to gay, sometimes elec- 
tric with passion and sometimes sprightly with wit. In other re- 
spects also, it is meritorious. It deals justly with difficult 
themes, rebuking a false standard of worldly success, point- 
ing the vivid contrast between merit and money, illustrat- 
ing high ideals of life, and enforcing the old but always sa- 
ered lesson of honour and rectitude. As a piece of dramatic art, 
however, it is essentially defective. The plot, though intricate, is 
commonplace and tiresome ; the characters are indistinctly drawn ; 
the movement is sluggish. That the play succeeds at all in repre- 
sentation, is due to the genius and spirit of Miss Heron, so dis- 
played, in a few striking situations, as to animate and redeem the 
whole performance. 

Next to her own portrayal of Florence Upperton, the Edward 
Hardtoil of Mr. Barton Hill deserves honourable mention. He 
realised throughout, a fine conception of the character, and in the 
fourth act especially accomplished all that was possible to the 
force and beauty of the situation. It should also be mentioned 
that Mr. A. H. Davenport—known to the profane as Dolly—played 
with grace end spirit as Charles Upperton, and so achieved a diffi- 
cult success—seeing that the character to be represented vacillates 
between virtue and villainy, and is altogether nondescript. Mr. 
Davidge, as the medical student, was comic after his kind; and 
Mr. Walcott’s personation of the fashionable young man was so 
good as to be very disagreeable. Of the other performances, no 
especial mention is requisite. The play is exceedingly well 
mounted, and, on the whole, constitutes an agreeable entertain- 
ment. 

Nothing in the way of novelty has happened at the other thea- 
|tres. The respective Irish dramas continue to prosper at Niblo’s 
Garden and at Laura Keene’s ; while at Wallack’s, a number of the 
old comedies have been repeated. ‘‘The Love Chase” will be 
given there on Monday night, and Mr. Mark Smith will make his 
first appearance at this theatre. Mr. Smith is an honour to the 
profession ; and no one more heartily wishes him success, and all 
ttendant joys, than MERCUTIO. 


| 


_———— 


PAusic. 


The advertisements of Mr. Grau, elsewhere, show that the soul of 
Music has by no means fled. We commend his enterprises to 
public favour; and beg especially to remind youthful scholars that 
Mr. Gottschalk’s Matinées d’ Instruction may be made as profitable 
to them, as they will be undoubtedly enjoyable. 


——_@—___— 


Facts and Fancies. 


Prince Alfred arrived at Queenstown on board the St. 
George, on the 25th ult., aad immediately proceeded to Os- 
borne-—————Messrs. Day and Son, the publishers of Mr. 
Newton’s new and splendid work on his discoveries at Hali- 
sarnassus, emphatically deny that that gentleman derives any 
| pecuniary benefit from the Trustees of the British Museum 
subscribing for fifty copies. The subject was discussed at 
some length in our columns of last week._————Mr. Hene- 

, a Liberal, formerly M. P. for Grimsby. and latterly for 
Lincoln, lately resigned his seat for the latter, in order to con- 
| test a vacancy at the former. He was defeated, as also was 
|the Liberal candidate at Lincoln. Thereupon a Tory wag 
| writes thus to a newspaper: “ May I suggest that we, the 
great Conservative party, should raise a subscription to pre- 
sent George Fieschi Heneage, Esq., with some mark of our 

titude and esteem for having, by his unselfish conduct, 
Kindly made us the present of the two seats of Lincoln and 
Great Grimsby ? e French Fieschi, who invented the in- 
fernal machine, failed in his endeavours to destroy the govern- 
ment which he opposed. The English Fieschi, however, has 
succeeded in throwing two Liberal seats into the hands of the 
Conservatives.” _——Professor Hows has announced his 
annual course of dramatic Public Readings, as set forth 
in an advertisement elsewhere -—————The Louis- 
ville Journal makes a very sarcastic allusion to the si- 
lence of London journals, as to Mr. Seward’s permission to 
| British troops to land at Portland and proceed through Maine 
|to Canada. That paper forgets that the amiable pro) was 
not made until very nearly all the force had been landed in the 
Lower Provinces, and then was not made in such manner as 
to be available ————The French government has met with 
violent opposition in its attempt to pass a Bill for granting a 
| dotation of 50,000f. a year to General Montauban, created 
| Count de Palikao, for his services in China ————-A Halifax 
paper, in speaking of the International Railroad, says that the 

Edinburgh a the Saturday Review, London Review, Spec- 
| tator, Times, and Morning Chronicle, have all, since the begin- 
ning of the year, given their verdict in faypur of the work. 
| _——_The N. Y. World speaks feelingly of the “ ill will, the 
| invective, the sarcasm we (Americans) have had to bear for a 
| year past,” on the part of the English journalists. Good gra- 
|cious! We have had to stagger under corresponding assaults 
during a period, to our personal knowledge, of fourteen years, 
broken only by a lull of ten days preceding and comprising 
the time spent here by the Prince of Wales, and ibly three 
or four after his departure. The Duke of Coburg Gotha 














has or is about starting on an expedition, in search for the 
explorer, E, Vogel. 
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Droit, in rting the suicide of a gentleman in the Rue de | patiently, these many months past. We are used to editorial | deprive her of room for training her guns. She is intended for 
Provence, without any known reason, states that his | misrepresentations, but regret that so genuine and fine a poet coast defence, and if she proves servicable she will have this 


immediate ecessor in the apartment, and the occupier be- ‘ : t advantage over other vessels that her cost will be much 
fore hie. ey laid violent hands upon themselves, and upon as Mr. Boker should lend himself to a popular delusion. We = 


the strength of these curious facts broaches the theory | have not seen the poem that is named. 
that suicide is often attributable to mysterious local influ- 
ences. In support of the doctrine it is said that Na 





“ A series of experiments is to take place next week, which 
>— will, in a great measure, determine the future of ouriron fleet, 
Obituary Our present vessels, as you are aware, carry 4-inch armour 
leon I. ordered the destruction of a sentry-box in which of plates backed by eighteen inches of teak. But we are goingto 
several soldiers had successively destroyed themselves. _ Mrs. Brapsuaw (Miss M. A. \TRee).—Mrs. Bradshaw—a | make some experiments on Capt. Coles’s vessel, to test the 
Mr. Wallace’s new comic opera has been put in rehearsal at Sister of Mrs. C. Kean, and well known in the musical world | value of three proposals which have been submitted tous. Mr. 
the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden. The music is said | in days gone by as Miss M. Tree—died on the 17th ult. Mrs. | Fairbairn declares that the wooden backing is disadvantageous, 
to be of a light description, containing but few choruses and | Bradshaw was the original Clari at Covent Garden, and in | for it is liable to decay, and, owing to its thickness, interferes 
concerted pieces. The title of the piece has not yet transpired. | that character sang for the first time the celebrated “ Home, | with the training of the guns. He proposes that we should 
The new Conservative v4 P. for Grimsby is, we be- | Sweet home.” She married Mr. Bradshaw, M. P. for Canter- | have the armour bolted on to the iron plates, instead of wood. 
lieve, Mr. John Chapman, a ship-owner and ship-broker, of the | bury, who died 13 years ago. Of this marriage one daughter | Next comes Mr. Scott Russell, who says Mr. Fairbairn is right, 
old firm of John Chapman and Co., well known in the Canada | Ws the result, and that lady is married to Mr. Langley, late | as far as he goes, but that bolt-holes weaken the plates, and 
and Baltic timber trades————Among the many interesting | Of the 2nd Life Guards——One of our journalists says: Who | who accordingly suggests a system of clamping between the 
items excluded from our last summary was one concerning | that has ever seen has forgotten one of the most graceful ac- es, by which that defect may be obviated. Lastly, Mr. 
the London Bankers’ loan of four millions sterling to the | tresses and charming singers of her time,—the Ariel of the | uda insists that there is no necessity for the iron 
h government. The affair was broken off, in conse- |“ Tempest,” the Viola of “Twelfth Night,” the Luciana of the | at all, and that it would be much better to have thicker plates 
quence of the publicity given to the transaction. Much ridi- |“ Comedy of Errors,” and the original and unrivalled Clari? | —say five inches, and makes them part of the sides of the ship. 
cule would have been encountered by their borrowing at six | 9488 Tree was not, perhaps, first-rate in anything, but in every-| Which of these gentlemen is right will be shown by our ex- 
per cent. while the Bank of France is lending at four per cent. | thing she was delightful, and without astonishing she pleased | periments.” 
————M. Cordier has just completed for the Empress of the | more than any other performer on the stage. She was not) 1» addition to the above, the following account of the first 
French two full-length statues of Arab women for holding | handsome, not pretty, but had a countenance full of intelli- a 6 of the “canola” will be found laterentio 
lights. The draperies are in onyx; the naked parts in oxy- | gence and sweetness, and a figure of the most perfect symme- ee aceon - s- : 
dised silver, and the ornaments in enamels and precious stones. | ‘ty, Her form, indeed, was a study for a painter or sculptor! We have frequently alluded to the excellent invention by 
Lord Bury, M.P. for Wick, is talked of as the new | —all lightness and elegance. In her acting, which was always | Capt. Cowper Coles, which, during the past week, has been 
Chairman of Inland Revenue, to succeed Mr. Pressley. Salary £004, archness was her forte and her great charm, but in sen- tested on board the old fourteen-gun sloop Hazard, moored at 
£1,200 a year————The Emperor of Russia has recently | timent, when it fell to her part, she showed equal excellence, the head of H. M. ship J/ustrious at Portsmouth. These ex- 
presenjed the sum of £125,000 to Professor Struve, the dis-| and the exquisite passage, “ She never told her love,” in Viola, | periments, intended to test the practicability ot working two 
tinguished Russian astronomer, to enable him to erect an ob- | Wa8 delivered by her with a delicacy of feeling and caressing | 110-pounder Armstrong guns within the beehive or cupola, 
servatory on Mount Ararat. An exciseman, calling at | modulation of voice never to be forgotten. It was as rich and have been rope J successful. On Saturday three of the Lords 
the house of a good-humoured landlady at Shrewsbury, she | touching in speech as Haydn’s tender music to the words. Commissioners 0 the Admiralty—viz : Vice-Admiral Hon. F. 
consulted him about some liquor that had been deposited in _ y : W. poy K.C.B., Rear-Admiral Charles Eden, CB. and 
her cellar without a permit. At the words, “without a per-| At Brighton, J. Hertslet, Esq., of Se Beatin Office, in which he | Samuel Whitbread, Esq.—went on board the Hazard to wit- 
mit,” the exciseman rushed below, and soon found himself up served 44 years.—At Southsea, [.W., Capt, J. M. Langtry, R.N.— | ness the experiments, and to inspect the cupola shield. Un- 
to the middle in water, which the flooding of the Severn had | At Canterbury, 4 A. Neame, formerly of the #th Regt.—At Cal- | fortunately, however, a dense fog prevented the possibility of 
forced into the cellar. — —The Pri f Wales employ | cutta, G, Cronyn, Esq., Lieut. H.M. 54th Regt.—John Heath, Esq.,| firing. Their lordships made a minute inspection of the 
REO TRO COUar.— se Frince of yWales employed | the Senior Fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge.—At Helensburgh, | shield. inside which they stood, while the crews of the two 
some of his short stay in Munich in sitting to Herr Albert, the | the Dowager Lady Campbell, of Barcaldine.—At Aden, Brig. G. H. | s aaiell f si Ah ach 7 tain of th 
court photographer, for one of his life-size photographs. | Robertson, C.B., A.D.C. to the Queen, of the Bombay Army. Few | SU, consisting of six men each, and one captain of the gun, 
A new system of telegraph has been submitted to the Em- | officers have seen more service or won a more honourable name. who directs the shield, worked the Armstrong, merely firin 
peror Napoleon, to which its inventor, M. Caselli, has given |—At Bombay, Capt. E. B. Prescott, 38d (Duke of Wellington's) | with tubes to show their lordships the effect of the practice. 
the name “of pantegraph.” It transmits autograph messages | Regt.—The Hon. A. Macdonald-Moreton, of Largie Castle, N.B. The gunners performed the various evolutions within the bee- 
and drawings with all the perfections and defects of the ori- | He was the second son of the late Earl Ducie, and sat as Liberal | hive with ease, precision and rapidity, and demonstrated how 
1a. ———Letters fi Vie ention that the nephe | M.P. first for West, and subsequently for East Gloucestershire, | yery easily the huge guns could be worked in the small given 
ginals. etters from Vienna mention that the nephew | from 1835 to 1841.—Count Lanskoy, for many years Russian Minis- 3j dships © 1 thei i robati 
of Count Degenfeld, Minister of War, had been killed by | ter of the Interi samen i “; space. Their lordships expressed their entire approbation. 
, me hed y | of the Interior, and co-operator with the Emperor in the work | yy t not forget to mention an important experiment 
wolves. He was returning from hunting in a sledge when he | of emancipation of the peasants, died on the 7th ult.—At Madrid, | 'Y © Mus forge * a —~ made 
was attacked by two of those animals; he fired on them, and | M. Martinez de la Rosa, a distinguished Spanish statesman. He | 0" board this ship on the previous 7, ae both Arm- 
the coachman put his horse to a gallop to escape, but in doing | Wa5 moreover not only an ae ag speaker, but an author and a| strongs, with 14lb. charge and 1101b. solid shot, were fired sim- 
so precipitated the Count from the sledge. The coachman | Poet, and leaves numerous works, some of which Spain may well ultaneously at a target 3,500 yards distant from the cupola. 
was not aware of the accident for some time, and on returning | P° Proud of Not the slightest inconvenience from concussion or smoke was 
found only the mutilated body of the Count—————The Lon- perceptible ; but the firing of those two guns, which are of the 
don Review says it would seem that a publisher might almost Appointments. seers one, canes eee found thet the beak 
commence business only to produce new editions of the} The Hon. A. T. Lyttleton to be Page of Honour to H.M., v. Lord |; . sae P bo P 
“Waverley Novels.” We hear that Messrs. A. and C. Black, | Castle Cuffe-—E. L. M. Heriot, Esq. to be Sheriff of Forfar, v. A. |'™S —— ssa on hee | pen Ra a by larger 
of Edinburgh, sold 20,000 copies of the first volume of their | 8. Logan, Esq., dec.—The Earl of Derby succeeds the late Prince | OD€S- _ 4m respect to the space and working of these heavy guns 
new shilling edition ————A sum of two hundred guineas is | Consort in the presidency of the Wellington College. we might say there was ample accommodation, the guns run- 
offered by the National Association for the Relief of British ning in and out of the self-acting carriage with the greatest 
Miners to any engineer or other person who projects and car- Army. |ease. In addition to the guns’ crews there were six specta- 
ries into effect the best and most effective plan for the full and ad | tors inside the cupola, and there appeared to be ample accom- 
perfect ventilation of mines. —The number of performers A number of non-commissioned officers and men of the | modation for all. The gunnery duties under this invention 
vocal and instrumental, for the inauguration music at the open- several depéts at Chatham have been selected to go through | differ from those of the ordinary gun, but the officers of the 
ing of the Exhibition will, it is said, be 1,800. A mar-| # regular course of instruction by Capt. Bolton, 12th Regt., in | Excellent have taught the men to work these guns with great 
is arranged to take place between I uady Mary Ache-| the new system of day and night signals invented by that/| facility, and they are entitled to great credit. The experi- 
son, second daughter of the Earl and Countess of Gos-| officer——The Colonelcy of the 25th . is vacant by the | ments will continue tais week.—Morning Herald, Feb. 24. 
ford, and the Honourable Leopold W. H. Powys, second | 4¢ath of Sir H. Somerset, at Gibraltar. mee 7 - Seune Mast 
son of the late Lord Lilford. Among Mr. Murray’s : ta _ - Tue “Congveror.”—A Court Martial has been held on 
books for the season, are the following: “ Wild Wales,” b War-Orrice, Fes. 21.—Ri Artil: Paymr rebates, oA Ft, to be | board H. M. 8. Hero, at Ireland Island, Bermuda, for the pur- 
Mr. G. Borrow, and “The Geological Guidance of the Anti- Paymr in Coast Brig, v South, app Paymr of the Ki Mil Academy, of trying Captain Sotheby and the officers and crew of 
> We 4 gic: 1€ Ant- |) Woolwich. Ri Engineers: Bvt-Col Sir H James, on Super List, to fu s 0 - vhich lid vessel it wil * 
ity of M by Sir C. Lyell. The Queen has signi-| he ‘ale ~v, yy . M. 8. Conquerer, which splendid vessel it will be remem 
q" v an,” by Sir C. Ly : Queen has signi-| be Super Col; also Byt-Col Rabinson; Byt-Col Mould to be Col, v hosed wi tly lost at Rum Cay. Bah: By the deci 
ied her intention of giving a portrait of the Prince Consort to | Chator, dec. ered was recently lost # i ahamas. By the deci- 
the National Portrait Gallery. By a Parliamentary See sion of the Court, Capt. Sotheby, Lieuts. St. Clair and Tom- 
Navy. 
OUR IRON-PLATED SQUADRON. 





























blis! tly. ji P kins, were fully acquitted; the officer of the watch, Lieut. 
oy Ln _ qucaatiy,  epperte tas Ge Kingdoos dnving Gammell, admonished and cautioned to be more careful in 
the last ten years was 605,454,940 tons, and that the number of future, and the Master, Mr. Share, reprimanded and cautioned 


lives lost by coal-mine accidents during the same period was 
466. Sir E. Cust, whose admirable Manuals of the 
Wars of the Eighteenth Century are well known to students 











In a debate on the Navy Estimates in the House of Com-| ‘t® be more careful for the future —J/alifax Morning Journal. 
, on the 24th ult., Lord Clarence Paget, Secretary to tl . its x 
‘Admiralty, thus defined our position. "6 ” A parliamentary return issued states that on the Ist of Feb. 








and military officers, has in the press four volumes of “ An- 


nals of the Wars of the Nineteenth Century.”—————— Miss 
Burdett Coutts has presented another fine life-boat to the In- 
stitution. It isto be forwarded to Plymouth——————The 


Prussian government has testified its gratitude to Abd-el- 
Kader for his conduct on behalf of the Christiansin July, 1860, 


“We have now in the course of construction fifteen iron-|525 steam ships were afloat, there being 414 screw and 111 
cased ships built and building, of which there will be we hope | paddle ; 38 screw and four paddle were building. The build- 
eleven afloat in the course of the present year. In the course ing of 13 others has been suspended. The number of effective 
of 1863 there will be twelve afloat—that is, one more—and in | Sailing ships afloat was 110. Orders have been received at 
1864 there will be fifteen, and in addition, there will be a new | Pembroke dockyard to change the name of the Triumph, 50, 
ship, provided the committee agree to the construction of this | iron-plated steamer, to Prince Consort. She was selected to 





conferring on him the insignia of the order of the Red | novel ship, to which I will presently allude. The first class of bear the name of the late illustrious Prince, as being the 





e, first class, — M. About having published several 
letters in the provincial journals, in which he applies the ex- 
pression, “ cream of Paris blackguards” to those who hissed 
“ Gaetana” at the Odéon, the students have published an an- 
swer in a journal called Le 7'ravail, couched in terms as vio- 
lent as those used by M. About. Ata meeting held in 
the Sheffield Council-hall, recently, a member of one of the 
leading Sheffield firms endorsed Mr. Roebuck’s prediction that 
“the exhibition of Continental manufactures would make 
Sheffield look exceedingly small in the Exhibition of 1862.” 
The Germans and Rhenish Prussians are going to challenge us 
on our own ground, and beat us with their “toys and large 
masses of stee!.”————Gen. Garibaldi is stated to enjoy perfect 
health, and to be entirely given to agriculture. 


By latest advices we learn that the Princess Alice had arrived 


at New Lodge, Windsor, on a visit to the family of Baron Van 
de Weyer, the Belgian Minister. Her constant and devoted at- 
tendance on her illustrious parent under her severe affliction 
had rendered this change necessary to the re-establishment of 
her health_———The report of the Great Eastern company 
exhibits an excess of expenses over receipts of £5,660, exclu- 
sive of the last unfortunate voyage. She is being repaired with 
all possible speed—_———A family in Hyde Park, Pa., were 
— on the 6th inst. by inhaling gas from a coal stove. 

‘wo children were found dead, and the parents in a dying 
state. 

1 es 


A Port at Fauit.—* Mr. Boker, in his recent magnificent 
een finest, to our thinking, produced since the war— 
told the truth : 
England smites, 
Smites, like a craven, when she deems thee weak !”” 


We quote this absurd passage from an article in the Phila- 


hips, including the Agincourt, the Minotaur,and the Northum- | furthest advanced of her class of any ship now building. An 
Foe and, —— y ten " last Mentinee: the > are in ahaoen of | effort will be made to launch her in June. She will be ar- 


building and they will be ready in 1864. ey are 400 feet | mour-plated from stem to stern.——The Defence, 18, iron ship, 
long, and it is expected they will attain a — of fourteen | Capt. Powell, C.B., has proceeded to Portsmouth to await or- 
|knots an hour. They will be of 6,621 tons. These ships are | ders.——In addition to the iron-cased vessels already launched, 


| ofa peculiar build, «s they carry their plating right round. | there are four others in the course of construction by con- 
| The Warrior and other iron ships are only partially plated up | tract, the building of which is estimated to cost £1,135,805. 
| to acertain distance from the bow and stern, but these vessels | Of this sum, £120,000 have already been voted by the House 
of the largest class are to be plated right round. , of Commons, and the sum required for 1862-3, to further the 
“The next class comprises the Warrior, the Black Prince, | completion of these four vessels, is £687,456——The Warrior 
and the Achilles. They are partially plated, are of 6,100 tons, | bas arrived at Plymouth from Lisbon.——The Admiralty have 
and have a speed of 14 knots. The next class of ships com- | decided upon still turther improving Chatham Dockyard, by 
| prises the Hector and the Valiant, each of 4,060 tons, with a|the construction of five new docks, larger than at any other 
| speed of 12 knots. The next class includes the Resistance and | Dockyard ; the largest of which will be upwards of 30 acres 
the Defence, which are of 3,668 tons, and have speed of 11:45| in extent.——The Sidon, 22, p. w. frigate, Capt. Crawford, at 
knots. The next class is that of the Prince Consort, the Ocean, | Portsmouth, has been dismasted, and her guns discharged. It 
the Caledonia, the Royal Alfred and the Royal Oak, which were | is reported that a court of inquiry will be held relative to 4 
begun as line-of-battle ships, which are now being converted ; misunderstanding between the captain of the Sidon and the 
to iron plated frigates, and which are to be pied right round. consul at Zanzibar, respecting the capture of a slaver, which 
| The tonnage is 4,045.. They are wooden line-of-battle ships, | Would interfere with the arrangements for paying off on the 
| and they are to be lengthened 12 or 15 feet. The Prince Con-| 22nd ult.——A conflagration has destroyed a large por- 
| sort and the Caledonia will have engines of 1,000 horses’ power, | tion of the workshops in the dockyards of Nicolaiff, upon the 
and an estimated speed of 12:41. The Royal Alfred and the Black Sea—The late Admiral Dick, whose death we re- 
Royal Oak are of the same tonnage, with 800 horses’ power corded last week, entered the navy in 1793, and after assisting 
and a speed of 11:52. | at the reduction of Corsica, took part in Hotham’s actions ot 
“ Every one will remember the controversy with regard to | March and July, 1795. Under Admiral Onslow he fought in 
the consiruction of Capt. Coles’s cupolas. Last year we car-| the Monarch, in the battle of Camperdown, in 1797, and was 
ried on a series of extensive experiments with one of these cu- | present in the Melpomene, at the capture of the island of Goree, 
polas. We put it on an old floating battery; we tried firing !n 1800.——The Rinaldo, 17, Capt. Hewitt, arrived off Fortress 
| at it; and the result was that it stood the most complete ham- Monroe from the Southward on Tuesday, and sailed again for 
mering without showing any considerable signs of weakness. | Bermuda—The St. George, 86, arrived at Queenstown on the 
The Admiralty were so impressed with this that they have|25th ult., from the West Indies —By the arrival of the 
since gone carefully into the matter, and are now preparing a Schooner J. W. Chapman, we learn that the U. 8. line-of-bat- 
double cupola, to carry two guns. And we are now proposing tle-ship Vermont, the accident to which ship we recorded 


delphia Bulletin of the 11th inst., wherein the country is said |'® Construct a ship which shall carry six of these cupolas She | Sincere regret in last week’s Albion, was spoken on the Ist inst. 


to be cured of all its maladies by the war. So much the better. eS Sa Ses, Se ee ee 


by that vessel, in lat. 38.46, lon. 68.08, drifting 8.S.E. + E., 


carry 12 t : r 
having lost rudder, sails, and anchors. Further assistance 


breech-loading Armstrong 100-pounder guns in these six cu- 





No one would rejoice more sincerely than ourselves, if we| polas. Her length is to be 240 feet, and her draught of water has been sent to her. 


could believe that “ sordidness” and “corruption” had been | 20 feet. It is very important to consider whether we cannot 
swept away. But thatis not our affair; we only protest against construct 
this nonsensical allusion to England “ smiting.” She declined | C7™#UgBS and We Propose to try 


AppornTMENTs.—Commr. G. W. Watson to Féterel. Lieut. the 
| Hon. E. L. Moysten to Ftterel. Paymr. H. Pi ey to Peterel— 
apt. | Promorrons—Lieuts. to be Commrs: E. A. Porcher, J. Robinson, 
er, and will trust | 4 Pp. H. Helby, Hon. H. W. Chetwynd, H. M. Bisghen, C. F. Pal- 

. D. Lucas (V.C.) 


efficient armour-plated ships of considerably less 
the t with © 
Coles’s vessel. She will have no masts w 











to be smitten indeed ; but has folded her armed hands very | entirely to steam. Rigging is out of the question as it would | mer, W. Dawson, G. R. Miall, F. A: Hume, and C. 
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New Publications. 


Those who derived pleasure and instruction from “The 
Recreations of a Country Parson”—not to speak of encourage. 
ment to fight cheerfully and manfully the great battle of life— 
will gladly weicome another batch of Essays by the same 
author, who has proved himself a scholar, a gentleman, a 
Christian, and a philosopher. He seems also to possess the 
gift that is so rare in writers, but is so commonly attributed to 
women in their conduct of the affairs of life—we mean ‘act, 
difficult to define, but recognised at every turn. The Country 
Parson—if so we may call him—in these his Leiswre Hours in 
Town, published in a singularly neat duodecimo by Ticknor and 
Fields, steers as clear of boring as he did in his former work. 
His teaching and his preaching appear to be incidental. You 
imbibe them almost unconsciously, while sipping his pleasant 
compounds of anecdote and illustration, or smiling over quaint 
little touches of humour, or following some subtle thread 
of thought. And this is not a severe age. People, who 
suffer their morning paper to do their thinking for them, shrink 
from ethics served up au naturel. They must be coaxed into 
communing with wisdom ; nor is this doctrine only adapted 
now, to fit the times. Solomon in his Proverbs has it: “ Plea- 
sant words are as a honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones;” also, “The sweetness of the lips increaseth 
jearning.” On this hint this wise Parson hath written; we 
like him, and commend him heartily. Perhaps youremember 
an article copied into these columns, several months ago, bear- 
ing the singular title “Concerning Veal.” This is one of the 
Essays here collected. They first drew attention in a London 
periodical. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


National Hymns; how they are Written and 

how they are not Written. By R. G. White. Rudd and Carleton. 
Margret Howth; a Story of To-day. Reprinted 

from the Atlantic Monthly Ticknor and Fields. 
Maxims, Advice, and Instructions, on the Art 

of War. By Capt. Lendy.—Rhymed Tactics. 

Pe BF 05 ob secccesn cic ceceksstes vesenesete D. Van Nostrand. 
The Art Journal, for February Virtue. 





> 
AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


The English critical journals, almost without exception, 
eulogise Mr. Lowell’s new Biglow Papers, stating truly that 
they make more sensation in London than they do in New 
York or Boston. Indeed we must own that we ourselves do not 
relish them now with the same zest that we should undoubtedly 
have felt, if we had first met them across the water. One of our 
reviewers thus diverges into general remarks on American 
Humour and its peculiarities, which are worth the space they 
occupy. 

The publication of two new and delightful Biglow papers 
from the pen of Mr. James Russell Lowell—delightful, though 
one of them does drive hard, and without reason, at recent 
English policy—suggests the question, wherein lies the secret 
of that grotesque American humour which is the one, and al- 
most the only entirely new, literary characteristic of the Ame- 
rican genius? It is true that Hawthorne, Edgar Poe, and 
Holmes, who have all attained a certain acknowledged level 
of genius, betray a common characteristic, which appears not 
to be, or not to be intimately, connected with humour :— 
namely, a power and a taste for analyzing minutely what we 
should call combinations of feeling that are unnatural and even 
abhorrent to nature ; at the very least, uncanny and unwhole- 
some to dwell upon. Yet the absence of this horror of con- 
fusing certain streams of emotion which ought never to be 
consciously mingled, the presence of this almost morbid fas- 
cination for unnatual combinations of thought and feeling, is 
a hint as to one of the principal sources of that American hu- 
mour which distinguishes, not these authors only, but man 
other American humorists who never venture into this field, 
and Mr. Lowell, the most distinguished of them, among the 
number. One of the chief qualities in Mr. Lowell's very ha) 
piest verses is the wonderful aplomd, and as we should call it, 
though by a very wrong term, irreverence, with which he 
ventures to intermix this world and the next. Every one 
knows the admirable lines in which he ridicules the notion 
that the Mexican war would have had the personal sanction 
of “ th’ apostles rigged out in their swallow-tailed coats,” or 
that other verse, the satiric propriety of which gave rise, we 
believe, to a sharp controversy in England : 

Ez for war I call it murder, 

There you hey it plain an’ flat, 

I don’t want to go no furder 

Than my Testyment fer that : 

God hezsaid so plump an’ fairly, 

It’s ez long ez it is broad, 

An’ you've got to git up airly 

Ef you want to take in God. 
Now this is, we conceive, by no means irreverent, though it is 
very familiar ; for it is founded neither on the sceptical irony 
of the Voltairian school, nor on that lowering vulgarity of 
thought which in Roman Catholic countries betrays the pea- 
sants into personal familiarities with the Madonna or their 
patron saints. One characteristic of this American humorist, 
is that he retains in his imagination a full sense of the trans- 
cendent supernatural force of the Divine will, and yet is not 
afraid to bring man into His presence in all the grotesque and 
petty meanness of his most paltry moods. He is familiar— 
grossly familiar, if you will—but not vulgarizingly familiar ; 
the familiarity is not founded on the lowering of the Divine 
nature, but on the absence of awe, fear, shame, modesty (what 
we have no word for, but what the Greeks called ), in 
man. The American keeps the sharp sword of the supernatu- 
ral Word in all its brightness in his mind, but instead of bow- 
ing his neck before it, like the Jew, he is audacious enough to 


dresses his deaf and decrepit parent with the affectionate but 
familiar title, Aged P., the Americans, with instinctive 
ado the term for the Mother Country, and wrote of Eng- 
land under that humorously affectionate and contemptuous 
formula. This expresses exactly what we mean in the Ameri- 
can humour. They love to recognize and to disregard that 
halo of traditional sacredness which hangs round certain ideas 
and thoughts, not failing to recognize this halo—or there would 
be no humour, but simply coarseness,—but recognizing and 
defying it. We may take one or two examples of this in one 
of Mr. Lowell’s new papers; for instance : 

Th’ older a guv’ment is, the better "t suits, 

New ones hunt folks’s corns out like new boots ; 

Change jest for change is like those big hotels, 

Where they shift plates, an’ let ye live on smells. 
The same idea has often been expressed in England (by Earl 
Russell and others) in terms which do not allude to the undig- 
nified subjects of suffering toes and disappearing dinner-plates ; 
but the illustration of Mr. Burke’s and Mr. Hallam’s principles 
by these humbler metaphors is of the essence of the American 
humour. Here is such a picture of humiliation as no English- 
man could have given: 
Mis’ ble as roosters in the rain—heads down an’ tails half-mast. 
Or take the following comment on Mr. Jefferson Davis's repute 
as a Mississippi financier : 
We go it the patriarkle here out o’ all sight an’ hearin’, 
For Jacob warn’t a circumstance to Jeff at financierin’ ; 
He never’d thought o ’borryin’ from Esau like all nater, 
An’ then confiscatin’ all debts to sech a small pertater. 
There’s plitickle econ’my, now, combined ‘ith morril beauty, 
Thet sacrifices privit eends (your in’mys tu) to dooty! 
Wy Jeff'd ha’ gin him five an’ won his eye-teeth ‘fore he know’d it, 


An’ stid of wastin’ pottage, he'd ha’ eat it up an’ owed it. 

Again, the American imagination is extraordinarily nimble, 
original, and constructive, in conceiving new combinations of 
the commonest operations of common life. The rapidity with 
which new phases of political opinion have been classified by 
reckless mixtures of all kinds of heterogeneous ideas—into 
“ silver-grey Filmore Whigs,” and the like—has often been 
noted with a kind of hopeless wonder by the slow-plodding 
English mind. The same restless fertility in combination has 
characterised their mechanical inventiveness, and it is a re- 
markable characteristic of their humour. With singular fer- 
tility and audacity they pile the most incongruous ideas 
together—all with a certain thread of connexion—till you have 
a whole quite unique in the scarecrow contrasts of its _ 
for example, when poor Birdofreedom Sawin is tarred and 
feathered, he is described as a Feejee idol, thus: 

The jury sot, an’ quicker’n a flash they hatched me out a livin’ 

Extemp'ry mammoth turkey-chick fer a Feejee T! ivin’ ; 
or this combination of thoughts concerning the cowardice of 
New York editors: 

Take them editors that’s coving 
Like a cockerel three months’ old; 
Don’t ketch any on ’em goin’, 
Though they be so blasted bold; 
Ain’t they a prime set o’ fellers, 
’Fore they think on’t they will sprout 
Hf a peach that’s got the yellers), 
ith the meanness bustin’ out. 

This humour is endless in the varieties of shades and classes 
it invents for icular occasions. Mr. Birdofreedom Sawin 
describes, with more power than delicacy, those artificially ap- 

lied products of oviparous animals called 
fn the tar and feather scene— 
They treated me to all their cep (they kep ’em I should think 
For sech ovations pooty long for they wuz mos’ distinc’) ; 
They starred me thick as the Milky way with indiscrim’nit cherity, 
For wot we call reception air sunthin’ of a rerity ; 
Green ones is plentifle enough, skurce worth an r’s gethrin’, 
But your dead ripe one ranges high for treatin’ Northun brethren. 

Perhaps the main root of American humour lies in the com- 
bination of great velocity and profound inconsiderateness in the 
American intellect. To these qualities they owe, both their free- 
dom from those limitations of customary taste, which hamper so 
much not only the actual expressions, but the very thoughts of 
old European nations, and those funny combinations which a 
swift practical intellect, that has lost the track ofall customary 
ruts of thought, snatches together after a very short experience 
to life. The canons of educated taste and practical utility in 
Europe to some extent overrule the very current of our 
thoughts, so as to blind us to the real analogies which exist in 
common things, but which are comparatively unimportant. A 
standard of taste implies a long and well-considered habit of 
connecting together certain classes of phenomena, and 
so far, to some extent, excludes other and more grotesque, but 
less beautiful, less useful, classifications. A nation brought up 
under the intellectual pressure of such canons of taste and 
utility is certainly less likely than a Yankee to say, in expres- 
sing the restless enay’ of a poet in the act of composition, that 
he was “a threshin’ round like a short-tailed bull in fli-time,” 


for instance, though it is a very expressive comparison. The 
comparison is one that would occur to a swift and keen mind 
that had observed much of animal life, and that cared for no- 
thing but the expressiveness of a superficial analogy ; but it is 
not what one would call a result of deep consideration, a com- 
parison which Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. John Stuart Mill, or even 
a scientific man, would select on account of the deep mo 
or 

ped eration, but of keen, furtive, hasty glances at many dif- 
ferent phases of life, welded together by a mind quick at dis- 
cerning expressive attitudes at the first blush. The American 
humour is intrinsically the product of a restless, hasty, practi- 
cal mind, not guided by considered rules or standards, but by 
unconsidered first-glance analogies, and accumulating these 


deep philosophic wisdom, there a shrewd worldly fancy, there 
domestic trouble, there some dirt, and here a rag of purple,— 


shrewd man’s experience, all the various combinations sugges- 
ted by the mother-wit of a shrewd, impatient mind. 
—_—_>_—- 


MR. BENEDICT’S NEW OPERA. 





dwell on the smallest and most ludicrous of human buffooneries 
in the closest connexion with it, and this without a tly 
Gubtting his profound appreciation of its Divine and eternal 
character. 


And this quality, which is so remarkable in the humour of 


Mr. Lowell, rea in a multitude of analogous forms on a 
lower level. The higher attitudes of purely human thought 
and life, instead of keeping a work of their own and a phrase- 
ology to themselves, as they do in almost all other national 
literatures, are mixed up heiter-skelter with all the commonest 

of the market- i Dickens had in- 


operations Mr. 
vented the character of Legere eich 


“who always ad- 


ja Killarney.” 
15th ult. 

As we have said, the opera is divided into 
which the first is 
vention and 





fun, | plot, namely 


“ Reception Eggs.” | Verai 


analogies in the two cases. It is not a result of 


in quaint and swift profusion as it rushes through the various 
circumstances of a much variegated life—here a few grains of 


a few straws out of the harvest-field; here a tatter of 
all that you would find in the intellectual waste-basket of a 


Our dramatic critic had a few words to say last week re- 
garding the libretto of this new work. Readers will be more 
interested in hearing what is said of the music. We repro- 
duce therefore two of the verdicts pronounced on “ The Lily 
The one is. by the London Review of the 


three acts, — 
decidedly the best, both with to 
freshness of thought. The first Seiny thet certian 





the music, given to the lowest, though chief, characters inthe 


Danny and Miles-na-Coppaleen, is always of 
a refined order, and free from commonplace. We are iaeest 
inclined to think that this laudable quality has, in this instance, 
been carried too far, considering the low standard of the per- 
Sonages. * * * Naturally enough, Mr. Benedict has given 
the two most charming and pathetic songs in the opera to his 
heroine. The one “In my wild Mountain-Valley he sought 
me,’ occurring in the third scene of the first act, is chiefly re- 
markable for fluency of thought and sweetness of expression ; 
while the song in the second act, “I’m alone, I’m alone,” in 
E flat, 3-8 time, must _be pronounced the gem of the opera. 
For the general public, perhaps, the ballad for Mr. Haigh, 
“Eily Mavourneen,” in the third act, may possess ter 
charm, and will no doubt achieve a wider popularity ; but we 
are inclined, nevertheless, to consider it among the weakest in 
the opera. We must not forget to mention two ve pretty 
songs for Myles, “It is a charming Girl I love,” in the first 
and the serenade, at the commencement of the third act. 
They are a by a melancholy quaintness and a win- 
ning grace, and possess a certain couleur locale in keepin 
with the national character of the story. eunie > . 
If we turn to the more ambitious portions of the work, such 
as the duets, concerted pieces, and finales, we find ever where 
a fertile imagination, an artistic conception, and poetic t ought 
but no originality or high dramatic power. Weber and Spohr 
in particular have left traces on the mind of the composer 
which are strongly reflected in his music. The “ Huntsmen 
Chorus,” for instance, with which the second act opens, much 
resembles Weber’s famous part song, “ Mein Schwerdt an der 
linken;” while the duet between Liy and Hardress, at the 
commencement of the first finale, though beautifully treated. 
is entirely Spohrish. Of the three finales the first and second 
are undoubtedly the most remarkable. They are cleverly con- 
structed, and carried out in a masterly manner; but here again 
the want of dramatic energy, of vigorous conception, and in- 
dependence of style, makes itself strongly felt. This, we im- 
agine, is, in a great measure, owing to the absence of sonority 
in the orchestration—this, in the ensemble pieces and finales, 
being somewhat tame. True, the scoring of the songs, duets, 
and concerted pieces is invariably bright, ingenious, and 
characteristic, but somehow force and dash are wanting. There 
is no “brio.” However the hand of an accomplished musician 
and thorough artist is clearly manifest throughout. That the 
music is well written for the voices is sufficiently proved by 
the effect produced by the singers, and this was to be expected 
from so experienced a composer. There is an overture to the 
opera, but it is no more than a pasticcio of the melodies abound- 
ing in the work, added to which is a coda, more brilliant than 
new. The overture has evidently been written ina hurry. It 
= remains for us to say a few words on the performance, 
which was in every respect creditable to the establishment. 
To Miss Louisa e and Mr. Santley the chief honours of the 
evening belong. They both exerted thentselves to the utmost 
and sang with considerable spirit, taste, and feeling. 
The Examiner took another week ere it spoke its mind; but 
finally gave it thus. 


Mr. Benedict has had a most difficult task, and he has come 
out of it with credit. We condole with him on the treacle and 
soft sugar with which he has been pelted; we know how so 
true a musician must have winced at being assured that his 
melodies are preferable to those of Weber, and that while 
Meyerbeer pales before him he has borrowed his effects from 
erdi! We ider Mr. Benedict to be a sound musician, 
and we know no English composer of the present day who is 
superior, if there be any equal, to him in writing for the or- 
chestra. The score of the “ Lily of Killarney,” is rich, smooth, 
and effective. Mr. Benedict appears to have no leaning to 
any particular department of the band. He does not blow his 
thought away with wind, bump it for ever with drums and 
cymbals, nor scrape it to death with catgut, but he calls up 
just that instrumentation which is demanded by the sentiment 
of the poetry and situation. The musical conception of Mr. 
Benedict is not original, and as is natural, he founds more 
than anybody else on Weber, and borrows more from him. 
The overture presents no striking or novel feature, but there is 
-a rounding of the points and a fulness which satisfies the ear 
without taking it by storm. 
Mr. Benedict’s instrumentation is uncommonly effective and 
neat in those short snatches of melodramatic music in which 
the opera abounds, and which prove beyond a doubt that he 
well knows how to bring forth the voice of the band in all its 
varied expression. 

The opening chorus and concerted piece presents no parti- 
cular feature. Mr. Haigh as Hardress has the first air, a gay 
kind of chanson a bowre with a refrain, pleasantly written, out 
with no pretension of a high order; it comes in the middle of 
the concerted piece. A serenade introduces Danny Man, Mr. 
Santley, whose fine voice here has the advantage of distance 
and concealment, which always throw a halo over vocal music. 
Witness the hacknied to death “Ah che la morte” in the 
“'Trovatore.” Mr. Santley then joins Mr. Haigh, and a duet 
follows, in which the voices blended owe. This produced 
a publisher's encore, which is always to be looked for in new 
ay icularly being bestowed upon the class of music 
tell in, and consequently sell for, amateur 








which will 


ral | in society. The serenade and duet are written smoothly, but 


they contain no passages of novelty or decided merit. We 
come to nothing worth comment, until we arrive at Mr. Har- 
rison’s first recitative and song; the former we do not think 
much of, but the — extremely pleasant. Miss Pyne is 
the Colleen Bawn, and the great disadvantage of following 
Mrs. Boucicault, in parts like this one of the most inte: 
actresses of the present day; but our vocal Colleen Bawn, sings 
a very sweet melody in her best manner—“ In my wild moun- 
tain valley he sought me.” Then we have the old Irish (or 
English 7) melédy, “Cruiskeen lawn,” introduced as a con- 
certed piece, Miss taking the leading part, on which we 
need not enlarge. The finale to the first act is what one of our 
learned modern writers on music terms a “ labyrinthian - 
plexity,” the words and the music seeming to coguaet in 
a kind of controversy not easily comprehended. 
The second act begins with a chorus of foxhunters, who sin, 
a hunting piece with a view halloo, and a vast vociferation an 
excitement on the word tally-ho, to the profound 4 of 
six or eight old foxhounds led about in couples at the of 
the stage, who view the noisy gentlemen in stage-made hunt- 
ing caps, white cords, and red coats, with the most superlative 
ference and contempt. This hunting chorus certainly 
would bear no com: nm with the J chorus of. Weber. 
There is a Miss Mc aig =) ye ioe bed 
which we need say nothing. is there an. to notice 
until we come to the scena of Danny Man, into which Mr. 
thrown all his power. It is a clever composi- 
detect Caspar and Der Freischttz. It is, 
—e a if not original. We 
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. Benedict 
vulgauity, and the poetic vein 





's opera, is the total absence of 


em eee much like to hear Mr. Santley, who 
tis scena admirably, take the part of Caspar. is 
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also a part worthy of him in “Fidelio.” Miss 


has an | conceivable possibility to Lord Ebury’s mind, “ there is a com- 


extremely nice song, “I’m alone,” in which she wn her | munion and a sermon, both ge be and the litany, or 


charm! wer of sostenuto singing to 
Would faut Mr. Harrison could impart to - his 


clear articulation ! 


vantage. 


power of 


| either of them, may be omitted.” the Psalms, “ when 
more than one m is appointed, any one or more (but not 


| all) of them may be omitted”—which provision, on the 28th 


would take up too much time to follow the opera through | morning of the month, might, in the hands of a mn nicel 
It P pe f ig parso! y 


piece by piece. 
Saalenen,” which he sang remarkably well 


Mr. Haigh has a v telling song, “ Eily economical in his measure of praise to Almighty God, starve 
. Mr Haigh is| this branch of Christian worship to a stint of eight verses. 
a correct singer, with an agreeable tenor voice—a great acqui-| And in the Lessons he may play a vast variety of 


8, to the 


sition to the English stage. Everybody knows the drowning | extent of omitting “a part or parts of any Lesson appointed in 
scene of the Colleen Bawn; Mr. Benedict has a chorus ac- the Calendar”—a direction lax enough to get rid of seventy- 


companying the action, which is a mistake. It would have | nine verses out of the eighty which contain the first chapter ot 


been better to have accompanied that action with subdued St. Luke. And not only may the ingenious minister omit 


melodramatic music, and how well Mr. Benedict would have 


| whole services in the lump, but any given service may be 


even the Revisionists ever thought of. Indeed we honestly 
believe that Lord has been hoaxed, and that some 
Anti-Revisionist has drawn this bil] only to make Prayer. 
Book Revision and by Fy J of Revision utterly contemptible, 
Its appearance in an idle Parliament will give occasion to a 
least one amusing night in the Upper House, if there is a single 
wit among Lords equal to the occasion. 


— + 


| Tse Late Prixce Consort.—Since we last wrote, the re. 
| port of a meeting held at Cambridge to promote a Universi 

memorial to the Prin ce Consort has been reported. It was 
| held on Thursday week (13th inst.), and was chiefly remarks. 
|ble for a speech of Professor Sedgwick’s, distinguished by 





written it! There is an attempt to carry the Irish brogue | cropped and docked, mangled and mutilated according to the | more of direct and personal testimony to the Prince Consort's 

through the opera, and it is a failure. Before the piece is half| parson’s taste, the state of the weather, the dinner hour, or the | virtues than many of the —_o at these meetings have had 

over one is oppressed by hearing people eternally wg eee. In a word, Mr. Wopsle’s ideal is attained. The 
-| 


words into odd sounds, and speaking in a lingo of an indesc' 
bable character, but certainly not the Irish brogue. In con- 
clusion, Miss Pyne has, as usual, a finale with rowlades, rather 


Church is at last to be thrown open to any, or all, experimen- 
talists; and Lord Ebury punishes the Lord’s Prayer and pleo- 
| nastic devotions tremendously. But this is not all. We 


remarkable for the unusual way in which, to assist a four di| over such mere trifles as the suggestion that a baptism should 


Sorce, Mr. Benedict throws the violins in to aid the vocal pas- 


r. Benedict has certainly in no way impaired, but has 
much added to, his reputation by this opera. We prefer Mr. 
Benedict's scores generally to those of Mr. Balfe, the present 
one in particular; but there is more genius manifest in the 
“ Puritan’s Daughter” than in this opera. Mr. Balfe’s melo- 
dies, too, are broader and generally more original, although 
occasionally Michael Balfe remembers rather too tenaciously 


what he has heard. Mr. Harrison acts the arduous part of| day there should not be two services alike 


Myles-na-Coppaleen probably better than it could have been 

acted by any other singer on the stage. Mr. Santley on this 

score abe eserves every credit. We hope, however, never 

to see these gentlemen under such difficulties. 

Mr. Benedict has the good fortune to have the old Italian 

pte to execute his music, and it plays with that ensem- 

for which its eminent artistes have acquired so just a repu- 
tation. Mr. Mellon gives the time with precision. 

pedi 


THE RITUAL; LORD EBURY’S REFORM. 
Between those who cling to every abuse because it is vene- 








be administered without the Lord’s Prayer, and that the mar- 
riage ring should be proscribed ; but there remains a provision 
which makes the ritual resources of the Ebury Use perfectly 
inexhaustible and illimitable. Not only may every cle 
have his own use, and vary it every Sunday, but it is quite 
conceivable, according to the laws of arithmetic, that no cler- 
gyman, though he live to the age of Methuselah, need ever 
have one Sunday service recur again ; and it is further conceiv- 
able that in the 20,000 churches of England on any given Sun- 
4 any two 
churches ; and it is also conceivable that there should be some 
particular service somewhere which nobody ever saw or heard 
before, and which nobody will ever see or hear again. Here 
is the Reformed Rubric which opens up this wondrous future 
for devotional novelties, varieties, and eccentricities :— 


“On any Sunday... . if the minister think well, instead of 
Evening Prayer being said twice, there may be used... . . such 
Form of Divine Service as may be convenient... . . provided 


that nothing is said except what is contained in or authorized by 
some part of this (i.e. the existing] Book.” 

By which we understand that this Form of Divine Service 
may be extemporized at the moment. All that is wanted isa 


rable with age, and those who range themselves on the side of | quick hand and eye, and an active reader in the desk ; and the 


every crotchet of the day because it is an innovation, there lies 
a vast, but by no means impassable gulf—a debateable ground 
perhaps it might be termed, which is often debated with ad- 
vantage. At this moment, as every one knows, there is a sin- 
gular absence of engrossing political questions before our Par- 
liament, so that matters of social, religious, or general interest 
have a fair chance now of a hearing. One among these has 
struck us, through the fierce but clever article that we append, 
copied from the Saturday Review, which—with all its violence, 
one-sidedness, and malicious pleasantry—makes out a strong 
case against the innovator. In copying it however, we shall 
consider ourselves bound to admit any reply that may appear 
tomerit reproduction. The reviewer opens his attack by some 
gratuitous and caustic remarks on Parliamentary bores, which 


—as not affecting the point at issue—may just as well be | (ters out of which painfu 


omitted. 
There is nothing too ridiculous or too insignificant to make 
a Parliament man remarkable. 


Be it about servant-maids | mechanical Devotion-grinder of Thi 


| congregation may at any moment be scampered away from the 
Versicles before the Lord’s Prayer to the Commination Service 
—then back to the sae ma Collect—off again to some 
appropriate extracts from the Funeral Service, followed by 
six verses of the 119th Psalm, backed up by a cento from the 
Litany, the Office for Consecrating Bishops, the Churching of 
Women, and the 53rd chapter of Isaiah ; all which is, we be- 
lieve, “ contained in some part of this book,” 

All this opens up a future of ritual permutations and inge- 
nious piecing and contriving which is appalling from its vast- 
ness. We all know, or rather nobody knows, what can be 
| done by transposition and permutation of the twenty-four let- 
|ters. But in the Prayer Book there are at least two hundred 
}and forty different prayers; and every one of these prayers 
| may be ehopped and changed, and thrown into new combina- 
he ad infinitum. There is a fashionable pastime in which 





a number of alphabets are thrown into a heap, and the per- 
lexed student in Nye is presented with ten or twelve 
y to spell out some difficult com- 

bination of the radicals. We should ay mye that Lord Ebury’s 
Revised Ritual should be accompanied by a Prayer-Box, to be 
turned on a hollow cylinder—the thought is su 





by the 
, mentioned by the 


cleaning windows, or altering the Prayer Book, anything will | Abbé Huc—into which the vicar and vicaress should on 


do to make a man a place in Parliament. Lord Ebu 


would | Saturday night drop in six dozen prayers 
be a perfect nobody had he not stepped into a hole which no- | slips and taken up at hazard 


, and, after giving six grinds to the 


body else ever thought of occuping. The man with Hessian | prayer-organ, should take out for the next = ; ird service 
e of t 


boots, the man with a cape to his coat, the man who paints his | the first twelve that turn up. On the princip 


he kaleido- 


house or his house sky-blue is sure to be well knowm So is | scope, we see absolutely no limit to the novel, ingenious, and 
the Lord who lives only to make one annual motion, and | striking “ Forms of Divine Service” which may be got up by 


bring in, session after session, his —— Bill—* only | such a machine—which of course will, with 
yer Book, sure to 

have a certain sort of notoriety. Lord Ebury has established 
his métier. He has been reserved to try to undo the work of 
the Reformers of the sixteenth and the restorers of the seven- 


once a year, your honour”—about the 


e surplice, be 
provided at the expense of the parish. 

Nor does the noble lord’s provision of startling surprises in 
public devotion stop here. No sooner has an attentive wor- 
shipper recovered from the shock, a; ble or otherwise, of 





teenth century. The Prayer Book which has sufficed for the admiration at the skill with which “ the minister thinks well” 


English nation for exactly two centuries has been only wait- 


to chop, change, abbreviate, alter, insert, interpolate, omit, 


ing its Ebury. 1661 saw it completed ; not a jot or a tittle has curtail, vary, or expand the old-fashioned prayer, but he is des- 
been changed from that time to this; it was reserved for the | tined to a new sensation. “On any occasion of national or 


last and greatest birth of time in all its fulness to produce an | local trial, s 
and 1862. It is the year of the Great Exhibition, and 

nly Lord Ebury has made a very great exhibition of him- 

self. He has taken two years to excogitate his present Reform 
Bill, and it is now introduced into the House of Lords. As 


ial mention may be made, if the minister think 
well, of such national or local trial, after the words [in the 
Litany] ‘ whensoever they oppress us,’ as ow of the prayer in 
which these words are’’—which “special mention” is ex- 
panded into “ special services,” “on any occasion of public 





some of our readers with retentive memories are aware, Lord | Prayer or thanksgiving in respect of any national, local, or in- 


Ebury, on his last appearance in the character of a Church 


| dividual trial or mercy, if the minister think well.” That is 


Reformer, took his starting-point from the experience of the to ay.be may use and make “ such Form of Divine Service as 


ounger branches of his own household. Being at church on 
Good Friday, 1860, with his two school-boy sons, Lord Ebury | triction and under no license or 


may be convenient and specially —. under no res- 


t whatever, except this 


it in their power to give. He spoke of the profound esteem in 
which the Prince was held at the University of Bonn, before 
the treaty of marriage was concluded, and especially ot 
the eloquent testimony of the most eminent of the 
Bonn Professors—Schlegel—to the Prince’s strong char. 
acter and ability. He had attended to geology, says 
Professor Sedgwick, so far as to acquire a real grasp of 
the subject; and when the Prince brought the Queen to the 
University Museum, “ he pounced at once” on the real curio. 
sities with a discrimination that showed his thorough know- 
ledge. Professor Sedgwick quoted a saying of the Prince with 
reference to our English jurisprudence: “ You are deficient 
in these studies in England,” he said; “ you are not systema- 
tic. Now, I want to know something more of your jurispru- 
dence ; but, instead of great principles, I am referred to prece- 
dent, and for a general student to go through all manner of 
precedents is utterly impossible,—life does not suffice for it, 

want some leading principles to guide me to substantial 
truths. But you, Englishmen, do not go on refining as much 
as they do in German academic bodies, but by some practical 
skill or instinct you always do hit what is right and —, 
instead of ones. pees too much, among the philosophic 
elements.” If this be an accurate report of the Prince’s early 
comments on English jurisprudence, it is fair testimony, not 
only to his practical sagacity, but to the prudence with which 
he mingled bitter and sweet in criticizing our institutions to 
our own most eminent men. Professor Sedgwick added that 
the Prince composed music of his own, showing skill and feel- 
ing, and had a sound knowledge of Art. It was decided at the 
meeting that the memorial of their late Chancellor should con- 
sist of a statue, the size of life, to be erected in some conspicu- 
ous place in the University. Liberal subscriptions were at 
once commenced.—Spectator, Feb. 22. 











- Exoiisn Copyricnt or PHoroGrapus.—A case in which 
the question of copyright in photographs was raised came in 
for trial, before the Lord Chief Baron and a special jury, in 
London, on the 18th inst. The plaintiff was Mr. Mayall. It 
appeared from his evidence that he had, upon his own ac- 
count, and at his own expense, taken a considerable number 
of portraits of celebrated persons, which portraits he had not 
published ; the negatives always remaining in his own posses- 
sion. Mr. Mayall, at the request of Mr. Tallis, lent him prints 
from the negatives for the purpose of being engraved as a se- 
ries of portraits in connection with The Illustrated News of the 
World. A portion of the _— so lent were returned to Mr. 
Mayall ; but a considerable number remained in the hands ot 
Mr. Tallis, when he became bankrupt in April last. The as- 
signees of Mr. Tallis sold them, as part of his property, at pub- 
lic sale. The defendant in the present action purchased them 
at that sale. He then obtained from the prints he so pur- 
chased negatives of a reduced size, and from those negatives 
took prints, of which he sold large numbers. In the present ac- 
tion Mr. Mayall sued the defendant for a multiplying 
and selling copies of the hic prints he had lent to Mr. 
Tallis, upon the nd that, as a they had never 
been published the plaintiff, or by his authority. Mr. 
Mayall also sued the defendant for the wrongful detention of 
the prints so lent to Mr. Tallis. The jury found a verdict for 
Mr. Mayall, with 40s. damages, for the invasion of his pro- 
perty in the prints ; and £25 damages for the detention by the 
defendant of the copies he had purchased at the sale by Tal- 
lis’s assignees. The Chief Baron, at the same time, gave leave 
to the defendant to move to enter the verdict for him as to 
the question of publishing and selling his reduced copies of 
the prints. 

e have been careful thus fully to state the facts of this 
case, for the purpose of preventing those interested in the 
matter from supposing that the existing state of the law affords 
any protection to photographers in respect of their works after 
they have been published. That is a point which it is to be 
or the legislature will set at rest during the present session. 
All that Mr. Mayall could and did claim was, that his com- 
mon-law right of property in his unpublished works should not 
be in! ; and even t point, as we have stated, is not 
| settled by the verdict he has obtained, but r ins for deci- 
jsion, and is therefore an open question. The injustice and 








observed that those ingenuous youths were dreadfully bored | curious ex post facto authorization :—“ Provided that within | hardship of such a state of the law, as it affects photographic 


with the service of the most solemn day in the Christian year. 
Whereupon his lordship, then sitting on the e 


of a Prayer 
Book Reform: Bill, which turned out an addled one, wrote to 
the 7imes describing the spiritual cravings and pains of the | 


Minister to the Ordinary ”’—which information must be highly 
gratifying to the Ordinary. 


|S week following information thereof shall be given by the 
"Now, without professing to be able to construe the phrase 


outhful Grosvenors, and seriously urging that the Prayer | “a local or individual trial or mercy,” this su; ubric 
k ought to be altered because the school-boys yawned at|/—and the same may be said of the whole principle of the 
the , scratched their heads over the Ten Commandments, | Ebury Reform—would have the effect of leaving the unfor- 


fidgeted through the Gospel of the Passion, and snored at the | tunate parishioners bound and helpless at the mercy and 
sermon. Hence the consequence—-the Prayer Book must be | caprice of the religious pranks of every clerical gentleman in 


cut down to those moderate dimensions which would suit the | the land. “ Individual” folly or 


taste of Grosvenor Major and Grosvenor Minor. 


jorance or conceit may 


| tempt the surpliced cook so to vary his ritual ménw that every 


On the whole, this scheme was common sense compared | dish may be en surprise ; and the special service in Litany, 


with that which Lord Ebury after two 


yéars’ incubation has | and the special service Rubric, are certainly elastic enough 


ust hatched. If,on the suggestions of 1860, we could once to permit or to invite “the minister if he think fit” 
the length and breadth of the young master Grosvenor’s to call the people together for any conceivable or many 


religious necessities, we should 


god working model ritual, 
wu 


know what we were about. inconceivable p There is hardly anything in the 

Given a Prayer Book which suits the tender scrupulosities of annals of the 

a school-boy home for the Easter holidays, and which just | very meddlesome mind, be look 

stops short of even the —— of a gape, and we have a} 
it at any rate fo 


which may not, by a very pious or 
on as a “ local or individual 
ormercy.” The failure of Farmer Mangel’s “ whoats” is 


artists, are as obvious as they are lamentable.— Atheneum. 








A Many-Mrxpep Inventor.—In May 1799, Brunel took 
|out his first patent. This was for a duplicate writing and 
| drawing machine. In principle it seemed the Pantograph 
as described in the “ Mémoires de Académie des Sciences,” 
17438, though differing widely in the details. A machine for 
twisting cotton-thread and forming it into balls was also 
amongst the earliest of Brunel's inventions in this country. 
The impulse given by this machine to the employment of cot- 
ton can now scarcely be credited. The little bal were very 
elegant in form; and from the manner in which the thread 
was wound, they presented the appearance of net-work, or rib- 
bons of lace. The machine measured the | of the thread 
which it wound, and proportioned the size of the ball to its 
weight and fineness. Unfortunately, Brunel neglected to se 
cure the benefit of his invention by patent, and it was there- 
| fore rapidly . adopted; and while thousands of 
| pounds were through its means, Brunel himself re- 





r such saints as the | certainly a “local trial ;” and though the parson’s tenth child | mained without remuneration. In his Journal of 1806, he no 


rch of England, or Lord ay wants, This might have may be left in the doubtfulness of “an individual trial or | tices a visit which he paid to the establishment of the Messrs. 
t 


been called the Grosvenor Use. 


would have been one and | mercy,” it is too interesting a matter both to the parsonage and | Strutt, at Belper (Derby), where, after remarki 


ascertainable; but in the new Bill every man is his own | the parish not to be prayed about; and according to local 
Prayer Book. The preface to the existing Book of Common | politics and the prevalence of the Bright or Palmerston in- 


Prayer, as everybody knows, complains of the trouble and | terest, the affair of the Trent might be looked upon in a na- 





that there 
were 640 persons employed, he says, “I observed they had 
adopted my contrivance for winding cotton into balls. There 
were about twenty spindles on one swing.” 


inconvenience of several Uses in the same Church—Sarum Use | tional, religious, and yet very political light, as a “trial” of! A lady, a friend of Brunel, having experienced the advan- 
and York Use, Hereford Use and Bangor Use. But those four | some sort. Is parsondom or human nature so discreet that it | tage of the little cotton balls, while expressing her admiration 
or five which the Reformers rejected may be multiplied into | is safe to trust any “ minister if he thinks fit” with this tre- | to him, jokingly suggested that he ought to invent a means of 
5000 in the new Reformation. very clergyman may, accord- | mendous power of trotting out his own crotchets, or having a | relieving ladies from the wearisome employment of hemmin 
ing to the new Ebury rubric, have his own use, and may vary | shy and a prayer at some enemy in the vestry, under the con- | and stitching. To any other, the observation would have pass 
it every Sunday. He may—" if the minister think well’—ring | venient euphemism ot a “| and individual trial ?” | as it was intended. It was certainly forgotten by the lady her- 
a vast variety of ay ee te old-fashioned morning} But we are merely wasting our time, as we have already | self; when, to her surprise, his patent for “trimmings and 
and premng tarts, tany and communion. He may, for ex-| outrun our limits. Lond "s Bill is—and that is saying for muslins, lawns and cambric” was shown to her, 
ample, off the litany, or he may retrench the “ Ante-| not a little, where less is 

” Service; or if)” which seems scarcely to be 9 | practicable, and ludicrous 


im) most absurd, im-| and in which she found her wishes more than fulfilled. The 
attempt at Church Reform which | advantages of this invention are stated to be, that the ope? 
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ations ot hemming, whipping, or otherwise 
yelling the edges of trimmings cut in narrow slips out of bor- 
der webs, as they have undoubtedly been hitherto, are by this 
invention altogether saved.” To this machine may perhaps 
be referred the origin of that recently introduced from Amer- 
ica, and so largely employed in Belfast and the north of Ire- 
jand in hemming cambric handkerchiefs, stitching linen drawers 
and jackets, and in making shirts. A very essential difference 
will be observed in the fate ofthe two machines. While the one 
remained neglected and unproductive, the other is a marked suc- 
cess, and the object of an important and remunerative trade. 

Brunel also invented, about this period, for the benefit of 
some feeble-handed card-player, a little machine for | 
cards; but what the exact nature of its construction was, 
have been unable to learn. The cards were placed in a box, a 
handle was turned, and in a few seconds the sides of the box | 
opened, presenting the pack divided into four parts, and the 
cards mosteffectually mixed. This machine he presented to 
Lady Spencer. In a note addressed to Lady Hawes by the 
Dowager Lady Littleton, she says that “she well recol- 
Jects Sir Isambard bringing to her mother the little instrument | 
for shuffling cards,—and also the deep interest and admiration 
with which her parents always thought and spoke of him.”— 
Beamish’s Life of the elder Brunel. 





PRESENCE OF Mrnp.—Brunel’s presence of mind and prompti- 
tude of action were early conspicuous. During his sojourn 
in America these valuable properties were often called forth. 
One, for example, when employed on an island in Lake Cham- 
plain, he chanced to arouse the vindictive instincts of a rat- | 
tlesnake. His companions fled; but Brunel stood his ground, | 
and, as the reptile approached, he broke its back with a heavy | 
stone skilfully thrown.—At a later period of his life, while in | 
the act of inspecting the Birmingham Railway, a train, to the | 
horror of the bystanders, was observed to approach from either 
end of the line with a velocity which, in the early experience 
of locomotives, Brunel was unable to appreciate. ithout 
attempting to cross the road, he at once buttoned his coat, 
brought the skirts close round him, and firmly placing himself 
between the two lines of rail, waited with confidence the issue. 
The trains swept past, leaving Brunel unscathed.—Jbid. 





AzsTracTion.—Although excellence can be scarcely looked 
for without the power of abstraction, yet it offers, more than 
any other tendency of the mind, examples of perversion to the 
indicrous. Under its influence, it is related that Newton was 
tempted to use a lady’s finger as a tobacco-stopper ; Dr. Robert 
Hamilton, to take off his hat to his wife in the streets, and apolo- 
gize for neglecting her salutation, as he had not the pleasure 
of her acquaintance; the Rev. George Harvest, to go out 
gudgeon-fishing when he should have appeared at the hyme- 
neal altar with his bishop’s daughter ; and Brunel, to caress the 
hand of a lady to whom he was scarcely known, but who hap- 
pened to be seated next him at table, believing it to be 
that of his own wife.—Jbid. 

Tae Prince oF WALES ON HIS TRAVELS.—A Vienna letter 
of the 14th ult. gives some particulars of the Prince of Wales’ 
stay at Vienna. He reached that place on the 12th, after a 
journey from Munich, lengthened ae the floods 
which are all over that part of the country :—* H.R.H. was re- 
ceived at the Vienna terminus by Lord Bloomfield, Prince 
Augustus of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, and Mr. Julian Fane, and 
proceeded at once to the Archduke Charles Hotel, where two 
floors had been prepared for the reception of himself and suite. 
He had arrived but a very short time when the Emperor Francis 
Joseph called upon him. The Archdukes also called. As the 
Vienna papers have been relating various incidents of the 
Prince's visit which have no foundation in fact, it is proper here 
to mention that he is travelling strictly incognito, re all 
invitations, and pays no visits, nor will pay any while in Vienna, 
except to return those paid to him by the Emperor, the Arch- 
dukes, and his relative the Prince of Saxe-Coburg. 





from ra-| otherwise would it be, but for these relieving considerations. | that the queen was not shaved yet. The King, whose good 


Wealth has increased in each successive year in Great Britain | humour loved to laugh at a jest as well as make one, accepted 
disproportionately to pauperism, and increase of charity has | the excuse, which served to divert him till the male queen 
kept pace with the increase of wealth, which bespeaks a noble | could be effeminated. Kynaston was at that time so beautiful 
tribute to both the industry and innate goodness of en-|a youth, that the ladies of quality prided themselves in takin, 
lightened humanity. We take a priceless pleasure in contem- | him with them in their coaches to Hyde Park in his theatri 
P ting it in the light of statistical proofs which bear this un- | habit, after the play, which in those days they might have 
deniable testimony. sufficient time to do, because pisys then were used to begin at 
The English papers record the fact, that a few weeks’ since, | four 0’ clock.” —The Book of Days. 
when the families of 200 poor miners were deprived of support 
by the terrible catastrophe at Hartley, it was announced that} ComPaRaTIVE RENTSs.—At this time of general depression 
,000—or £17,000, were necessary to place the suffering sur- | we hear of $1500 per annum being asked for an English base- 
vivors beyond a condition of want, double that sum was sub- | ment house, not more than 18 feet wide, and unfurnished, but 
scribed, to fill the emergency, before the coroner's jury had | in a moderately eligible street. We cut the subjoined adver- 
returned their verdict upon the unfortunate dead. The Lord | tisement from a late London paper. 


Mayor had to announce, that no more contributions were| «To Let, Furnished, (£300 a year), a Chateau, with Gardens 
needed! How beautifully sublime is this record of christian | and Grounds, pone 37 large i 10 small some ball- 
benevolence! Such a people may be instinctively proud of| room, billiard-room, balconies, bath-room ; a pavilion in the 
their condition and power, for they are undeniably great in the | garden, coachhouse and stables, &c. ; situated within half an 
ae of thought in the right direction. hour’s drive from Dresden, ten minutes’ drive from the station 
So we read that, “in Manchester, again, where the appre- | (Bohemian Railroad,) in the most lovely scenery ; good trout 
hensions of pauperism at this period would naturally be great-| fishing and shooting near ; every convenience for good provi- 
est, a deputation of gentlemen waited on the Board of Guard- | gions in the village, and facility for education.” : 
ians and asked oo . = pone of £10,000 or £20,000 in aid 
of the rates would be useful or acceptable. The guardians re- — = . i . 
plied in the negative, and said that they had means and machi- | t Hg mime mney ae telinn 2 t eee 
nery in abundance for meeting ell contingencies. ‘The amount | novel coin, struck from the purest silver, and betraying the 
of property available both by legal assessment and voluntary | 1 aster’s hand in every line of its admirable design and work- 
—, r ee Le the gee rs oo manship. On the one side are represented the arms of the city 
yd, oo oney ready for evers call if the wemaineness of the |2f Frankfort, and on the other, which chiefly concerns us, the 
tl could tam to asootal boy J | the machinery of distribu. | iXeness of a beautiful woman. I shall not enter into a de- 
ow effectively 0 deme ted.” » Ane The machinery OF cisiriDU- | tailed catalogue of the charms of the fair one, as they are chro- 
May we not on this side of the Atlantic, study to advantage | — _— a SS ee oon teroviehing and 
Ce See Se oe, —— — playing havoc with the senses.” The head is gracefully set, 
o atigpeeatbngg pee ys oy t ng wither “ea tieall and the bust only needs the continuation that is denied by the 
.- citi nae sca . naitive relict? man," without practically | timits of the frame to —_ with that of the incomparable 
Howl atte ren ve a. na Venus of Milo. “ Soft locks,” falling upon “charming shoul- 
Justly say . ders,” complete the discomfiture of the hopeless admirers. Now 
The world is not exactly what I thought it, the genesis of the coin, and the origin of the design that makes 
a petiy pouy 80 Fa ab ng - it remarkable, are said to be as follows :—An illustrious prince 
Nor peaoed hopes pote =e ee among capitalists, belonging to a Frankfort house whose mem- 
A “2 ' bers distribute themselves amid the large capitals of Europe, 
—Portland Advertiser, March 6. and dispose of the destinies of kings Pe emperors—a chief of 
. mie . a ' : this great clan, I repeat, had been smitten down before the feet 
A Curious Win Case.—The Civil Tribunal of the Seine | of a ‘fair one.’ How should he display the intensity of his 
was lately called upon to decide a rather singular case arising feelings? There was but one resource io suggest itself to the 
from the will of M. Gama Machado, Counsellor to the Portu-| mind of such an extraordinary man. It d also the 
guese Embassy in Paris, who died in June last. This gentle-| additional advantage of killing two birds with one stone. A 
man had a numerous collection of live birds, of the rarest spe- | coin should be struck doing honour alike to the woman of his 
cies, which had been his special study for many years. M. | choice and the good city in which they were both residents. 
Machado was cularly anxious to take mane for ascer- | The artist, however, to whom the task was entrusted, commit- 
taining beyond all doubt the age attained by several species of | teq the imprudence of adding the lady’s name in finely cut 
birds reputed to live much longer than man, and for that pur- | characters, which, though microscopically small, could yet be 
pose he had the age of several duly registered and made ar-) discerned by the owners of sharp and inquisitive eyes. These 
rangements for their transmission from hand to hand to the| eves were found in the possession of a member belo toa 
end of their lives. A blue blackbird, which he bequeathed to rival firm in the same town. Following up the freak af the 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, has already attained & great age. He | enamoured inventor, the brother capitalist expended a portion 
had also a number of weaving birds, which were masters in| of his fabulous wealth in multiplying some hundredfold the 
their art, and wove together silken and worsted threads into a original coins, and distributing them among his friends. Many 
thick mass throughout nearly the whole cage, leaving p: of the singular love-tokens have found their way to Vienna, 
for themselves in every direction. A trait of sagacity on and other towns of Germany.— Letter from Vienna. 
was to ensure the attendance of the jackdaws of the 
uvre to his funeral, which he effected in the following man- T Haw. T F 
ner: His residence was on the Quai Voltaire, and for the last io oae * pov te ere, Bee ap ms ae 
po Paes ba - ay ——: placed => eae » €X-/ tee have announced their intention to hold this festival at 
NS en ee , atyge Bcc P par ag Sydenham on Monday, 23rd, Wednesday, 25th, and Frida 
cut in small pieces. The jackdaws were most punctual in Si, Bae name The ’  iciien ¥ ane om will OM 
hs el at hs funeral should take place af three precy | ompletely rooted i, and other alterations and additions made 
sely. ages! 7 
The jackdaws came that day as usual, and if he had wished | Se st the te of its 
to have real mourners, he curtainly succeeded, for as their | #Cousuc qualities. = lhe and chorus, selected from metro- 
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His arrival here seems to have stimulated the inventive facul- 
ties of the gentlemen who supply the gacetilla of the day to the 


usual meal had not been prepared, they were loud in their la-| Politan, provincial, and continental sources of the highest 
| mentations, to the amazement of all the friends who attended | ™usical reputation, will consist of about 4,000 pep and 
his obsequies. Of course, a numerous collection of birds, of| it is confidently affirmed that this festival will be by far the 


journals of this capital. The Prince has not, as some of them | habits so different and brought from climates so various, re- 
assert, been seen in the uniform ofan English colonel, nor has | quired no little care and attention. The person who aided him 
he been going to evening parties at which he met the ex-Dukes | most in the charge of his aviary was Elizabeth Perrot, who had | 


most complete musical display ever witnessed, and that it will 
be still more numerously attended than the festival of 1859, 
although this latter was attended by upwards of 40,000 more 


of Modena and Tuscany, nor has he dined with the Emperor, 
nor resolved to prolong his stay in Vienn a for some days at the 
request of his Imperial Majesty, nor has he the slightest intea- 
tion of being present at Prince Schwarzenberg’s great ball on 
Monday next. Some of these inventions are merely silly; 
others are evidently malicious. The Prince wears plain clothes, 
and has not once appeared in any other costume; he has been 
to no evening parties; the Emperor was very desirous that he 
should dine with him, but he positively declined ; he is so far 
from intending to prolong his stay that he leaves at half-past 
six to-morrow morning by rail for Trieste, where the steamer 
Osborne waits to convey him to Corfu, whence he will proceed 
to Alexandria, up the Nile to Thebes, then to Jerusalem, Bey- 
rout—in short, the tour chalked out for him, and with the de- 
tails of which you are probably better acquainted in England 
than we are here. As to the assumption that he would go to 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s ball—even were he to be here when 
it occurred—that could have its rise only in great i 
the common proprieties of life, as understood in gland, at 
least, where people do not aN balls within two months of a 
parent’s death. What the Prince of Wales has done here has 

nto live in the most retired manner, rigidly maintaining 
his incognito. He went yesterday to visit the arsenal, the mili- 
tary riding-school, and the palace stables, and would have gone 
merely with some gentlemen of his suite, but the Emperor heard 
he was going, declared that those establishments were his own 
peculiar domain, and insisted on accompanying him. To-day, 
he has been to some picture galleries—the Belvedere and Prince 
Esterhazy’s collection. So far as I can learn, the Viennese 
have had the good taste to respect his incognito, and have not 
crowded or attempted to intrude upon him; and, in fact, pro- 


bably very few have recognised the heir to the British Crown | on the restoration of the stage, it was tho 


in the plainly-dressed, unassuming young English traveller.” 





orance of | should continue to attend to the birds for him, as administrator 


been in his service nearly Sty yoome, and took almost as much | “an the festival of 1857. 


interest in it as her master. inking that no person was 80| PpermoxtaL TO Mx. CHARLES Keax.—Mr. C. Kean will 


competent to take care of the birds as Madame Perrot, he be- 4 
queathed them all to her, and also left her as a compensation be presented, at the St. James’s Hall, on the 20th March, with 


- " : the plate which has been subscribed for by the numerous ad- 
or long services, 30,000f. a year for life. M. Trépagne, notary, | rivers among his friends and the public. The Duke of New- 
The plate is of the value of 2000 guineas. 


” 


of Paris, who adm the estate of the deceased, fearing | .octie will id 
that M. Machado’s relatives might attempt to set aside the piace! ageryge : 
will, did not think proper to transfer the property of the aviary | a Oe Oe ee oa. ee s 
to the legatee at once, but as the birds must be attended to |i, gy, ian plays in which Mr.C. K isan sa 
meanwhile, he entrusted Madame Perrot with their guardian- aes sp alan ture ambaniians enndiiiianestiaas ate 

ship, but it so happened that they could not agree as to the —s rican, ot -_ 
sum to be paid out of the estate for her services, which she e n 
valued at 1,500f. a month, while he thought 200f. too much.| NEw Use ror 4 Freip-Prece.—The Cologne Gazette states 
Mdme. Perrot, in consequence, appealed to the law to settle | that a sergeant of artillery, in garrison in that city, having been 
their differences. The tribunal, after hearing counsel for M. | cTossed in love, decided on putting an end to his existence, 
Trépagne, condemned him to pay Madame Perrot 3,000f. for | #dopting the use of a rather unusual weapon—a field-piece— 
past expenses, and 500f. a month for the future, so long as she | for that purpose. Not a a gun-cartridge, he filled 
his tobacco-pouch with powder and put it into the gun, and 
then placed the shot above it. He next lighted a piece of Ger- 
man tinder, which he put into the touch-hole, and then stood 
| Iw~rropucrion oF FEemALe Actors. — Pepys relates, in| quietly at the mouth of the gun until the charge went off, and 

|that singular chronicle of gossip, his “Diary,” under date | killed him on the instant. 
| January (2, 1661, that he went to the theatre and saw the eae aa 
“ Beggar's Bush” well performed; “the first time,” he says, Tue Exvvrixe Toric.—The d ball last night (Jan. 28) 
“that he ever saw women come upon the stage.” This was | Was more successful than the last, and the toilettes rather 
a theatre in Gibbon’s Tennis Court, Vere-street, Clare Market, gayer- Lilac, Solferino red, and blue silks were greatly worn 
which had been opened at the recent restoration of the mo- | by the ladies, whose skirts were also ornamented round the 
narchy, after the long theatrical blank under the reign of the | edges with little flounces, trimmed with white and black lace, 
Puritans. It had heretofore been customary for young men to | 82d the tops of their corsages with folds of white tulle, to 
‘act the female parts. All Shakspeare’s heroines were thus | prevent the effect of the strong colours of the dresses contrast- 
‘awkwardly enacted for the first sixty years. At length, | ing too violently with their necks. Lappets did not make 
t that the public | their appearance, neither did feathers; but bows of false hair 
ing. and | t the back of the head supplied the place of both on those 

featre | Whom nature had not gifted with very luxuriant locks. 














under the will. 





might endure the indecorum of female 
the venture is believed to have been first made at this 





A Worp ox THe OTHER SIDE—THE Poverty AND THE! on the 8th of December, 1660, when a lady acted Desdemona | Who were more fortunate wore their hair twined in | 


BENEFICENCE OF ENGLAND.—In despite of all prejudice, well | for the first time. Colley Cibber gives a comic traditional sto 
or ill founded, towards the English nation, it must be con- | 


| braids round their heads, which were studded with pense ant 
diamonds, and fastened behind by golden-headed combs also 


ing the time when this fashion wascomingin. “Though | 


ceded, that the beneficence is as marked as the poverty of their women,” says he, “ were not admitted to the stage till the return | studded with the same kind of jewellery as the hair—Letler 


people, and is a full offset to it, in the eye of impartial judg- | of King Charles, yet it could not be so suddenly supplied with Ph rom Paris. 
ment. And well does the Liverpool Courier remark, that | them, but that there was still a necessity, for some time, to put 





Tue Back Leos or Cuarrs.—I will tell yousa secret worth 


“the statistics of pauperism constitute a gloomy, but an in- | the handsome young men into petticcats, which Kynaston was knowing. A thousand yey hoy worth half as much have 
n 


valuable literature—a study by no means pleasant, and yet | said to have then worn with success ; particularly in the = been Feet and elevated 
“ im | cu 


one which it is impossible to dispense. 
At the close of 1861 the whole number of 
land and Wales approximated 900,000. 


being paupers. In the mani 
ber in December last was 217,851. 


in her recent speech to 


Parliamen' 
Condition of the country to be “ sound and satisfactory. 


o a business. It is this. 


If you 
|of Evadne, in the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ which I have heard the back legs of your chairs so that the back part of the 


paupers in Eng- — of, and which calls to my mind a ridiculous distress | seat shall be two inches lower than the front part, it will 
The entire popula- t 
tion was less than 20,000,000—nearly one in aoe 20 persons | to. The King y 
ing districts only, the num- | the ligaments and 

t looking ‘to the vast | choosing to have as much patience as his cs en. sent | muscles in the smali of the back. The expedient I have 
Wealth of the nation, and its habitual Snerciones, he Same 4 rb mymn Path - w ve si 
t e com came x, 

cr Far queues ter do dahain wusnd to totten, tay 


arose from that sort of shifts which the stage was then put | greatly relieve the fatigue of sitting, and keep your spine in 
, coming before his usual time to the tragedy, | much better shape. The principal fatigue in sitting comes from 
found the actors not ready to begin; when His y, not| your sliding forward, and thus 


to them to know the meaning of it; u the master of | advised will obviate this tendency, and, as I 
that the best ae gy my rp ee pays pos- 


his Majesty | ture. front edge of a chair should not be more than 15 
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inches high for the average man, nor more than 14 inches for 
the omen woman. The average chair is now 17 inches high 
for all, which no amount of slanting in the seat can make com- 
fortable.—Dr. Dio. Lewis. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 687. By Mr. F. Healy. 


Being one of a set of seven positions for which the first prize 
was awarded in the late problem tournament in connexion with 





the British Chess Association. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
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SoLUTION TO ProBLeM No. 686. 


White. Black. 
1. KttoQ Kt8 1 KtoK4 
2. Rtks | 2. Any move. 
3. One of Kts gives mate. 


Any variations in Black's play are easily discovered from the 
above. 


To CorrEsPonDENTS.— Modern Monk. Thanks for your sugges- 
tion; but your mode of solving No. 685 is not correct. You forget 
that you leave Black’s Pawns at liberty to play. 





Britisa Cuess Association.—The list of the managing, stand- 
ing, and co-operative committees for the Grand International Chess 
Congress and Tournament of 1862 has just d. The follow- 
ing are the omptiog committee. Earl Granville, the Duke of Man- 
chester, Lord oy ton, Col. Lord Arthur Hay, Lord Ravensworth, 
the Hon. H. Coke, Sir Arthur H. Elton, Bart. ; Sir John Blunden, 
Bart. ; the Most Rev. Dr. English; T. Avery, Esq. ; T. W. Barnes, 
.; H. Glassford Bell, Esq.; 8. 8. Boden, .; HG. Cattley, 
.; J. Cochrane, Esq. ; W. J. Evelyn, Esq. ; Albany Fonblanque, 
.; J. M. Gaskell, “4 M.P.; the Rev. T. Gordon; Capt. J. 
Hamilton ; Hans Hasche, Esq. ; Alfred Jones, Esq. ; J. 8. Kipping, 
ri Capt. H. A. Kennedy; W. Lewis, meq G. Maude, Ean 
A. Mongredieu, Esq. ; G. W. Redes, iS Newham, Esq. ; the 
Rev. 7 Owen; H. T. Prinsep, Esq. ; W. ling, Esq.; J. Rhodes, 
eh the Rev. G. Salmon; G. uel, Esq. ; F. L. woe tae 
G. 8. Spreckley, Esq.; Howard Staunton, Esq.; N. W. J. e, 
Eaq.; C. R. Talbo q Esq., M. P.; H. Waite, Esq.; G. Walker, 
Esq.; the Rev. W. a wy T. H. Worrall, Esq.; Marmaduke 
Wyvill, Esq., M.P.; H. T. Young, Esq. 


Horwitz’s VARIATION OF THE ScotcH GamBit.—The publication 
by us of aremarkably well-fought game,occurring in the tournament 
of the late meeting of the Chess Association, between Herr Paulsen 
and our clever contributor, Dr. Wilson, and our remarks incident 
thereupon, have attracted a considerable amount of attention in 
the chess world. The opening of the game in question was that 
known as the “ Queen’s Pawn two opening,’ or Scotch Game, 
which diverged into a variation, first introduced by Herr Horwitz. 
For the purpose of testing the accuracy of our remarks as then ex- 
pressed, a number of games have been lately played at the Man- 
chester Chess Club, in the same opening, between Messrs. Black- 
burne and Mr. Stanley, from which we select that given below.— 
Manchester Express, Feb. 22. 


FEF 








White (B.) Black (8.) White (B.) Black (8.) 1. That as a result of the said Improvement the voice of the 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 BtoR4 P toQKt3_ | Piano is greatly improved in quality, quantity, and power. 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 16 Kt to K 2(e) R tks 2. The sound by Steinway’s improvement is much more even 
3 PtoQ4 8 7 P tks P to K Kt6 | less harsh, stronger, and much better prolonged than that realised 
4 Kt tks P 3 toK R5 IS BPtksP Ktto Kt5 in ye Piano with which we are acquainted. 

5 Ktto Q Kt5(a) B to Kt 5, ch (6) | 19 Rto B2 BtoQBé 3. The undersigned regard the improvement of Mr. Steinway as 
6 Bto 23 tks K P, ch 20 Kt toQ4 BtoQKt2 | most novel, ingenious, and important. No Piano of similar con- 
T7TBtoh?2 toQ 21 P to Q! 3 Kttks RP struction has even been known or used, so far as the undersigned 
$ ere a: Q me se 8 8 = } dost t tres is ch know or believe. 

t to to 23 K to t Gustav Satter, William Mason, y 
WPoRKS GiokKe | KioK(s) QikelP, ch] Sonn'N Puition, Wursur  ” Wobere Goldbeck, 
ll eh) KttoK4(d) | 2% pq b Q to B5, ch U. C. Hill, George W. Morgan, Wm. A. K 
12 BtoK Kt5 toK R4 %KtoB2 BtoK5,ch Carl Bergmann Geo F. Bristow, | Henry C. Timm, 
18 Kt tks R Kt to K Kt5 27 K to Kt 3(g) B chs e And many others. 
14 B the Kt Pts Rte Bs Each instrument is warranted for the term of five years. 

Drawn game. 





(a) As a rejoinder to black’s last, this move was the invention of 
Herr Horwitz. The variations attending it are highly ee 
and we still entertain the opinion that it may be indulged in wi 
safety.—(b) Mr. Paulsen considers this move to be a satisfactory 
rely to the Horwitz attack, and thinks that the pawn may be now 
held without loss of position.—(c) In the Paulsen and Wilson 

, Dr. W. here played 11. B to Q Kt 5, upon which move we 
remarked (see Oct. 19, 1861,) that we should have preferred 
that now given in the text.—(d) To take knight with king would 
afford white the opportunity of winning adverse queen; but at so 
heavy a cost, that the prudence of the speculator might be well 
doubted. Thus, say black 11, K takes Kt white ; 12, bth te 
Kt tks Kt (best); 13, B to Kt 4, Q takes R; 14, K takes Q. Black 
now remains with a rook and two minor pieces in exchange for 

meen.—(¢) We believe this to be white’s only chance of escape 
the terrible attack by which he is me! at all points. ) 

Q to Kt 4, or R 4, look both plausible moves enough at first s! 
but would, we think, alike result in a lost e, as black woul 
continue 24, B to R 3 check ; 25, Q takes Q Kt P, &c., with irresis- 
tible attack.—(g) To interpose pawn would involve the immediate 
loss of the game, while K to R 4 would entail considerable risk. 
White is prudent, type in adhe: to these moves ; and black 
persisting to repeat his checks with bishop, the e was of neces- 
sity declared drawn. ' _ 


Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too» 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an eztra Copy of the Albion, or 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper anp 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 
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INSTRUCTION, &C. 


HIGHLAND COLLEGE, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
FOR CIVIL AND MILITARY EDUCATION. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
Rev. C. 8. Henry, D. D. 
Prof. George W. Greene, M. A. 
And the Rev. B. H. Cressy D. D. 
{ay” Students admitted at any time. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
Established 1855. 
RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR SUPPLYING 
Schools and Families with well-qualified Teachers ; Teachers 
with positions ; Parents with Circulars of Good Schools; and for 
met renting School Properties. 
WANTED —+several experienced Teachers of Music, French and 














Drawing. 
References : President Hitchcock, Amherst College; President 
oe gy —. College; Prof. Porter, Yale College; Prof. 
Putnam, mouth College; Prof. Greene, Brown University ; 
Prof. March, Lafayette College. 

G. 8. WOODMAN & CO., 596 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 25 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Cottage Hill Seminary for Young Ladies. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, ON THE HUDSON. 
Rev. Gro. T. Rrper, A. M.; (of the Episcopal Church,) Principal. 








A very select Family School, receiving but Thirty Boarding Pu- 
pils, offers advantages in all departments, unsurpassed by the most 
extensive institution, at less than half their usua: charges. 
Mr. F. RONDEL, Associated Member of the Acad of Design, 
a native Parisian, has been secured for the classes in drawing, 
ee Sketching from Nature and the French, which is x AKT 
3-75 1 te ti uetonl Cute ree bones 
ma, respect e ture 0! ‘ 
Location, Climate, and Scenery unsurpassed. 
Catalogues may be had at Appleton’s, Randolph's, and of the 
Principal by post. 
YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpen Lane. 
— receive prompt attention. We supply everything in our 
e. 











STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Patent Overstrung Grand and Square Pianos, 
Are now Considered the best Pianos Manufactured. 
These instruments have taken Sixteen First Premiums, Gold and 
Silver Medals, within the last four yous, in competition with 
ee of the best makers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
timore. 

Among the judges were Gottschalk, Wm. Mason, H. A. Wollen- 
haupt, re bee musical caer” 

e subjoin the following certificates, given within the last six 
months, by nearly all the oe and most prominent artists and 


musicians now residing in country: 
The undersigned, heving, pesmensliy examined and ly 
tested the Improvement in Grand Pianos invented by H. AY, 


in which the covered strings are overstrung above those remaining, 
do hereby certify : 


Warerooms Nos. $2 and 84 Walker Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PALE CREAM ALE. 


SUPERIOR AMBER ALE. 
PORTER & NEW YORK BROWN STOUT. 


— ABOVE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES ARE 
Brewed from the CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and highly esteemed by those who have used them. Purchasers 
are requested to call and examine our superior stock, assured that 
they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 
We have at all times a large stock ready for delivery, in whole 
half, and quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and 
FAMILY USE, which we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE 





DEAFNESS, 


IMPAIRED SIGHT, 


AND ALL 


DISEASES 


or 


BY 
DR. VON EISENBERG, 


Oculist and Aurist, 


WITH HIS 


NEWLY INVENTED 


EUSTACHION EXPLORER, 


AND 
VON EISENBERG'S 
EYE FUMIGATOR, 





APPROVED OF 


BY 


THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES, 


Again !—Fresh Testimony. 


READ. 


New York, March 3rd, 1362, ) 
126 East 16th street. § 
Dr. J. E. Von Erserperc— 


Dear Sir : 


I write to express my thanks to you for the great benefit m: 
daughter hes received at your hands. She came to you one w 
ago almost blind car eens . You pronounced the disease 
to be ger infl on of the puvulent form, with great pho- 
tophobia, After one week's treatment she can now see well and 
is perfectly cured. She has been to several of our first physicians, 
who have failed to cure her.—Again, I can only say, I give yous 
mother’s grateful thanks for what you have done for my child, 
and hope all who are similarly afflicted will be fortunate enough 
to fall fnto your skilful hands. 
Yours, obliged, 

Mrs. HOPKINS. 





Dr. Von Ersenperc—Sir: I was afflicted with total Deafness, 
when I was induced to pay you a visit this morning. No one can 
ae ey my delight, when, after one operation at your hands. m 
hearing was suddenly and painlessly restored to me, for which 
feel very grateful. er total deafness, shut out from so necessary 
a sense, to have it returned and to hear pe reflects the 

test credit on you for the immense amount of skill 
I beg to thank you for what I can so fully appreciate. 
I am, sir, your ob’t servant, 
EDWARD TEMPLE HARRISON. 
188 Mercer street, New York. 


y you. 


STRABISMUS, 


OR 
CROSS-EYE, 


IN ITS WORST STAGES, 


CURED IN ONE MINUTE. 


J. E. Von Eisenberg, M. D. 


Dear Doctor :—I gratefully certify that your operation on my 
eyes for cataract (or opacity) has been completely successful. I can 
now see well. I think your skill in opera for cataract is unri- 
valled. I must also acknowl my gratitude for the restoration 
of my daughter’s hearing. Her ears were completely closed up 
when she came to you ; now they are quite open, and she hears 
distinctly. Yours, gratefully, 

P. DILLON, 








TERMS. 
SMITH & BROTHER, Brewens, 
Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th St., 
New York Crry, 





CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 


distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe- 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N.Y., 
SoLz AGENT Ix THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 





If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 





TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 


40 Raymond st., Brooklyn 


New York, March 14, 1861. 
This is to certify that Ihave been attended by several doctors 
for DEAFNESS, who failed to afford me any relief, until I went 
| under the treatment of Dr. Von Eisenberg, who relieved me in- 
ly, and stopped the buzzing noise in my head from 
which I suffered. 


THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 








38 Clinton Place, Eighth Street, 
Between University Place and Broadway: 





—, if 
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